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This artist’s impression shows the A.4 road near London Airport. A section of this 


important highway is illuminated by lanterns mounted on S & L tubular steel columns. 
Several of the other major approach roads to the air terminal are similary equipped. 
Large numbers of S& L steel columns are also being used for extensive lighting systems 

inside the airport, one of the busiest and most up-to-date in the world. 

S & L columns are aesthetically pleasing, durable and unobtrusive. 
They are also noted for their strength and reliability and the designs meet 

the majority of present-day requirements. 
The columns cover a variety of outreaches and the bracket arms 


can be adapted for all lanterns. 


STEWARTS AND LLOYDS LIMITED 


Glasgow - Birmingham - London 
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wall covering made with GEON PVC 


For further information 
about Geon PVC write for 


descriptive booklet No. 9 


* Texturide’ vinyl-coated fabric 
made by Arlington Plastics 


Development Ltd. 


*“Geon’ is a regd. trade mark 





‘Texturide ’ vinyl-coated fabric made with Geon PVC 
means gayer, more colourful, more economical wall coy ering 
wherever it is used —as, for example, 
in the dining rooms of the Green Park Hotel, Piccadilly. 


Either in contrast or in harmony with fabric, 


glass or stone ‘ Texturide ’ adds character 


»S 


metal, wood ; 
and good taste to the décor of restaurants, hotels, bars, 
and of shops and w aiting rooms. 

Leathercloth made with Geon PVC is available 

in an almost unlimited range of colours... 


is scratch and stain resistant... can be cleaned with soap and water. . . 


lasts for years without expensive re-decorating requirements. 


BRITISH GEON LIMITED 


Sales and Technical Service 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE PICCADILLY LONDON W: + TELE: MAYFAIR 8867 
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HEAL’S cContTRACTS LTD 


TELEPHONE MUSEUM 


wW.t. 


LONDON, 
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the right impression 
having the right fur 
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Pancake Day 


From medieval times onwards the ladies of Olney, Bucks, have 
gathered each Shrove Tuesday for a pancake race. With a 
determination truly feminine they dash from Olney Market Place 
to the Old Church—some 415 yards—tossing a pancake three times 
en route. This custom was promoted to international status in 
1950, the opposition coming from the ladies of Liberal, Kansas, 
U.S.A. Old or new, however, one feature of the entertainment 
never varies—the undignified ‘pancake’ landings ! 


At Ekco we have made it our custom 


not to fall down in the job of producing the very 


best in plastic manufacture. ‘Under one roof’ we have the know-how, the 


experience and the plant to cater for all industries and purposes. 


Whatever you may need in plastic design, toolmaking and moulding, 


YY 


you cannot do better than to contact us at Southend. 


E KGO plastics for industry 


compression moulding + injection moulding + vacuum forming 
E. K. COLE LTD. (PLASTICS DIVISION) SOUTHEND-ON-SEA - ESSEX 
MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH PLASTICS FEDERATION) Telephon: 


Yy Ly YY 


: Southend-on-Sea 49491 








Six foot three. Six centuries old and more, 
if you follow the family back... 
though there’s no need. 
For here is a very English 
tall Englishman of today, 
with Norman-French far distant, 
and artistry close to hand. 
Knows a lot about glass. 


And what goes into glass. Try him... 


Good day to you, Henry. Busy ? 


On this busy afternoon? The answer is yes... 
also that I can think of nothing nicer than 


a Martini. You'll join me? 


Yes again-and choose my own glass as well! 
The third on the left, over there... with the 
white and gold tracery. Do you do 


these yourself ? They’re most beautiful. 


I design them... organise them ...market them... 
The sheer skill comes from my craftsmen. 

Now, to match the size and the shape of the 

one in your hand I'd suggest... 


let me see... Martini, straight, dry, cool ! 
Just by itself? That’s thought reading. 


It’s a trend. Continental, no doubt. But it’s 
growing here, and I met it a lot in America. 
“* Dry Martini for you?” they'd say, 
*...or a real Martini Dry, Lord Audley?” 


Better drink 


ie 
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Sweet or Dry 
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The 
‘GEORGIAN’ 


Lantern 


Designed to match Regency style archi- 
tecture and giving modern lighting, the 
Georgian lantern is suitable for all 
types of vertical burning lamps. 
Tungsten, Colour corrected mercury, 

2’ 0” tubular fluorescent, and 45W 

or 60W sodium lamps. With each 

type is supplied a suitable pris- 

matic glass refractor to give 
maximum directional lighting 


intensity. 








DIGNIFIED and EFFICIENT 
Acclaimed throughout the country by 
architectural critics. 
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CHAIR model 424 designed by N. K. Hislop. The legs are in Sycamore finish and it is upholstered 
in a new Tibor Deep Texture “‘Seville’’ in Natural colouring. Produced by Gimson & Slater Ltd., 
Walton Street, Long Eaton. CARPET ‘‘Cortina’’ designed in the Mediterranean mood by Tibor 
Reich, F.S.I.A. for the Equerry (Regd.) range of Wilton filling. This easy-to-live-with pattern is 
available in shades of Tropic Turquoise/Black and Azalea Red/Black. Produced by S. J. Stockwell & 
Co. (Carpets) Ltd., 16 Grafton Street, London, W.1. FABRIC ‘‘Niza’’— Tibor’s latest Texture- 
print on slub satin-faced cotton in exciting new colour combinations. This curtain fabric 
is one out of the range of four new designs which are designed to blend with Stockwell 
carpets and Tibor Deep Textured upholstery fabrics. Produced by Tibor Ltd., Stratford-on-Avon 
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TIBOR 








altair 


Designed by J. M. Barnicot F.R.S.A., M.S.1.A. of Falks 


from the range of 


contemporary lighting 


fittings by FALKS 





vega 
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Registered Office : 91 Farringdon Road, London, E.C.|. Phone : HOLborn 7654 


London Showrooms : 20/22 Mount Street, Park Lane, W.!. Phone: MAYfair 5671/2 


AP 89/799 
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PHILIPS 


panned all the lighting 


Whenever you come to consider lighting, call in the Philips Lighting Design 


BBO wp REE ella: 


Service. For this unique service places the skill and experience of expert lighting engineers at 

your disposal without charge. A fully qualified architect specialising in lighting in its relation 

to colour is also available to co-operate with vou. In fact, these Philips experts, working in 

close collaboration with architects and electrical contractors, have produced some of the most 

imaginative of recent lighting schemes. So remember that Philips will be happy to plan your 

lighting — and there is no charge ! The Philips Lighting Design Service 
operates on a nation-wide scale, 
with skilled lighting engineers in 
each Philips branch area at your 


service. For lighting design enquiries 


by telephone, please ring COVent 
Garden 3371. 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED 


LIGHTING DIVISION, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, WC2 





LAMPS AND LIGHTING EQUIPMENT : RADIO AND TELEVISION . ‘ PHILISHAVE” DRY SHAVERS . * PHOTOFLUX" FLASHBULBS, . 
(LD890) 
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J Ki ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
Reg: T.M Ae 
Applicable to all phases and . 4 4 


wi 


varieties of accounting work. 
An unusually interesting example 


of ergonomic design. As shown at the Design Centre 


Made in Scotland by The National Cash Register Company Ltd. 
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Cantilevered 


BUS SHELTER 


| in standard units 12’0” long with 


6’ 10” minimum headroon, its 5’ 0” 
projection shelters the 2-abreast queue 
with least pavement obstruction. 


easily erected on flat or sloping pave- 
ments without deep foundations, its 
strength is ample for all usual wind 


| pressures. 


Ze accepted by the COUNCIL OF 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
LIST No. 331 
HENRY HOPE & SONS LTD 
SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM AND 
17 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1 


























Money is our Business 


The finance of the textile industry, from the mill 
to the showroom, is a very substantial part of our business, 
and it is proper that money should be in the forefront of the picture. 
We take pride in our share in this, and indeed in every other 
kind of industrial enterprise, but our part is primarily a financial 


one; for after all, money is our business. 


Barclays Bank Limited 
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The third illustration in our series comes from Fulvio Bianconi in Italy. He is one of a 
number of artists on the Continent whose work in this country is commissioned solely by 
us, and receives impeccable reproduction in our Wisbech factory. Supported by artists of 


this calibre, we are confident in offering the best in design and print today. 


Balding & Mansell Ltd 


DESIGNER—- PRINTERS FOR HOME AND EXPORT 
3 Bloomsbury Place, London, W.C.1 Telephone: Langham 6801 


DESIGN magazine is printed by Balding & Mansell at their factory at Wisbech, Cambridgeshire 
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HM araer sellin = HARD SELLING is one of the hard facts which we have to face in this harsh mid-century 
world. Do we in fact sell hard enough, and do we make the most effective use of all the 
means on which the salesman must rely? The BBC’s elaborate survey of overseas 
comments on British goods, ‘Export Enquiry’, discovered a general impression that 
the edge of our salesmanship had dulled since the late forties, when there was still a 
soft sellers’ market. If transatlantic rumblings are to be believed, our efforts now lack 
the vitality which the times demand, as if this low pressure were some abstruse 
corollary of chronic inflation. These misgivings were echoed, as far as packaging is 
concerned, by the judges of this year’s ‘British Paper Box Design Contest’, when the 
point was made that many packs presented a confused and muddled message to the 
buyers ; furthermore some lagged behind current standards of public discrimination in 
colour and style. And at a recent discussion of the Design and Industries Association, 


the same doubts were expressed when the design of glass containers came in for some 
particularly hard knocks. 


The graphic and packaging designer can do a great deal to help the salesman and 
create a background against which a good product sells well. A determined effort to 
improve this background could give a considerable lift to the job of selling. There is 
endless scope for the skilled and talented designer who believes that selling is no less 
important than manufacture. 





Aggressive salesmanship is at the moment the catch phrase of the trading world, but if 
to British ears this implies a bulldog in a china shop, then it is unlikely to go down well 
at home or abroad. If on the other hand it means initiative and imagination in terms 
of promotion material which upgrades rather than degrades the art of selling - making 


attractive goods more attractive - then aggressive salesmanship is what we need. 


One of the troubles is that the designer and the salesman too often regard each other 
with some suspicion. There is a danger that a few designers may resent the sales 
managers’ just criticisms, which they regard as a philistine intrusion into the province 
of aesthetics. The salesmen in their turn may be reluctant to test the sales value of the 
designers’ contribution. In fact they should be the closest allies; the sales manager an 
expert in the methods of reaching the customer; the designer experienced in inter- 


preting and anticipating the customer’s needs in terms of the product and all its sales 


TE CI 0 LS OR TTT | AR OE a 


aids. Both are judged in the end by the commercial success of the goods, so neither can 
afford not to exploit the skill of the other. This identity of interest could provide a 


basis for a more concerted effort in the presentation of our products. 


Our salesmanship may need a shot in the arm to make it fully effective in the modern 
world. If the skill of the designer is not exploited as part of the solution, we are not 


employing one of the principal instruments available. 
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Pointers 





Enterprise afloat 

Sir Hugh Casson’s appointment to head a design team 
to work on the latest P & O liner closes a dismal 
chapter in the history of British decoration at sea and 
opens a new one with exciting possibilities. In British 
shipping of the recent past only the Orient liners have 
held to a consistently high design standard, and this 
has so far remained unchallenged. But the rivalry 
between these two companies is likely to have a keener 
edge in three years’ time when Orient’s ‘Oriana’ (see 
page 57) — with interior design by Brian O’Rorke and 
Design Research Unit - and the P & O’s so far un- 
named 45,000 tons come into service. 

In making his announcement to the Press Sir 
Donald Anderson, deputy chairman and managing 
director of P & O, spoke of the teamwork needed to 
provide “aesthetic and eye compelling ideas” for the 
new liner’s interiors. And part of that team will be the 
Glasgow firm of McInnes, Gardner and Partners, 
which first ran in harness with Sir Hugh to design the 
Royal Yacht ‘Britannia’. No traces of that remarkable 
partnership need be kicked over this time for Sir Hugh 
has — to coin a phrase — come up heads: “our head 
aesthete” as Sir Donald called him. The team will 
design the public rooms and, it must be hoped, the 
cabins as well, some of which are to be grouped round 
verandahs looking to the sea. 

The new liner, with a total complement of 3,210 
passengers and crew, will have first and tourist ac- 
commodation, and 150,000 cubic feet of cargo space. 
She will run between Britain and Australia and her 
high speed of 274 knots will reduce the present voyage 
to Sydney to three weeks. This intended speed will be 
a vital factor when the exterior profile is designed. The 
model shown above was constructed by the builders, 
Harland and Wolff Ltd, but it has not yet undergone 
the vigorous simulation tests. The placing of engines 
aft, an unusual arrangement recently adopted by Shaw- 
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Savill’s ‘Southern Cross’ (DESIGN June 1955 pages 26— 
30), should give greater freedom to the planning and 
design of all 13 decks. As in other ships there must be 
some method of carrying the smoke away. The P & O 
company is thinking of using two stacks, as the model 
shows, but to some unbelieving journalists Sir Donald 
had to insist that they were indeed “funnels, funnily 
enough”’. 


Light-hearted furniture 

It is worth looking back for a moment on this year’s 
‘Furniture Exhibition’. As a show with a heart - a 
gigantic cascade of light fittings descending to a central 
area of co-ordinated displays designed by Misha 
Black of DRU — it has been lauded loud, long and 
deservedly. But apart from this heartening centrepiece 
the exhibition had fewer soul destroying designs than 
ever before — Elizabethan sofas with ‘Pirelli’ webbing 
and cocktail cabinets with musical accompaniment 
have at last become funny relics, to be hunted rather 
than shunned. 

The show was meant to reach the public and from 
many accounts we judge that it did so with great 
success. The extensive ground floor at Earls Court was 
open to all comers; a rare opportunity that was seized 
by the SIA and the CoID to show off some of the best 
British designs. The SIA’s exhibit convincingly 
proved that its members have many fruitful liaisons 
with the furniture industry. The CoID, to top up its 
exhibits previously selected from participating firms at 
Earls Court, took a Design Review committee into the 
arena on opening day to pick from the latest models on 
exhibitors’ stands. (See photograph, page 55.) 


New reign for ‘Ark’ 
‘Ark’, that professional looking magazine from the 
Royal College of Art that makes other student journals 
look like a telephone directory for the Isle of Skye, has 
suffered, in its sixth year and eighteenth issue, a new 
look. Suffered ? The word is deliberate. The charac- 
teristic landscape shape of before had its limitations 
but it was unique and always memorable. Perhaps the 
real intention was to enhance its professionalism by 
bringing it into line with other journals. If this is 
correct then the intention has succeeded for now it 
looks like any other magazine — and as a result is liable 
to get lost among literature destined for the WPB, 
instead of finding its rightful place on the bookshelf. 
The content of the new issue is a different matter. If 
professionalism also means a serious attempt to capture 
an adult readership, then the editor deserves the 
smartest bowler and the slimmest of rolled umbrellas. 
‘Ark’ has often slipped from its lofty ideals to shelter 
weak writing under the guise of visual dramatics. 
ARK 18 gives a lead in the right direction, making 
sure that what is meant to be read is well worth reading. 
There is no other British platform on which so many 
aspects of the world we see around us can be brought 
together and discussed, if not by the students them- 
selves, then by the people they choose. The oppor- 
tunity has been well taken. 


























































The importance of a good external appear- 


ance in the products of this competitive 


industry 1s appreciated by several British 


firms, but others reveal the need for advice 


Prato 
GOO 


by experienced industrial designers. 


DOUGLAS SCOTT 


ONE OF THE MOST familiar sights at trade shows and 
industrial fairs since the war has been the fork lift 
truck, performing miracles of manoeuvre, and raising 
and lowering bulky loads with very little apparent 
effort on the part of its driver. 

Various methods of mechanical handling - con- 
veyors, platform trucks, tugs, trolleys and other load 
carriers — have been produced for many years past. The 
long lines of trolleys handled by electric tugs at crowded 
railways stations are perhaps the most familiar ex- 
amples. The fork lift truck is a comparatively new 
product from this iréustry which has developed 
rapidly since the war and now exports over {£100 
million worth of its equipment annually. There are 22 
British firms making fork lift trucks, and between them 
they produce 84 diesel and petrol, and 130 electric 
types, many available with different attachments such 
as clamps, rotating heads, crane jibs, etc. 


Basic design requirements 

The rapid development of the fork lift truck is a direct 
result of increased productivity, with its attendant 
increase in factory and warehouse storage. Space can be 
saved if goods are stacked vertically and in rows with 
narrow aisles between them. To work in such confined 
areas a small compact shape, extreme manoeuvrability 
and the ability to carry loads and stack them with 
accuracy and speed are the basic requirements which 
have governed fork lift truck design. In some British 
examples these requirements have been interpreted in 
forms which have a unifying simplicity of appearance 
with careful attention to detailing. Others remain 
comparatively crude pieces of mechanical equipment 
with little attempt at visual integration. 

Although it seems that fork lift trucks were produced 
by one firm in Great Britain as long ago as the ’twenties, 
it was left largely to the Americans to develop them on 
an extensive scale. The American forces brought them 
over to this country during the war and the Ministry of 
Supply subsequently ordered large quantities from 
British manufacturers. The Ministry is still one of the 
biggest users. 

Most manufacturers maintain that the design of fork 
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Fork lift trucks 


Photographs 2, 4, §, 6, 10and 14 
are by Sam Lambert 


lift trucks results directly from a study of the first 
principles of mechanical handling. For this reason there 
is a basic similarity of appearance in trucks from all 
firms — a characteristically short, squat silhouette with 
a high mast and projecting forks in front. Occasionally 
new forms occur as a result of a new mechanical con- 
cept, but differences normally stem from the varying 
considerations given to maintenance facilities, opera- 
tor’s safety and comfort, and the need to sell in a 
competitive market. 

Some manufacturers still fail to recognise the im- 
portance of these considerations in their designs which 
consequently lack the appeal of visually satisfying 
forms. It is often argued that because the fork lift 
truck is a hard working vehicle and receives numerous 
knocks during its operating life, it is a waste of the 


designer’s time to pay more than scant attention to 
problems affecting appearance. Providing the machine 








does its job efficiently, that is all that really counts as § ~ 
far as the operator is concerned. Fortunately there are 
several examples which prove that not all manv- 
facturers hold this view. 





















Functional properties refined 

The demands of function and good appearance are by 
no means mutually exclusive: in fact the best looking 
designs result from refinements of purely functional 
ideas. Thus rounded corners on a truck can reduc 
damage as well as injury. Once having decided tha 
rounded corners are desirable it is a comparatively 
small, but nevertheless a vitally important, step to make 
sure that the radii and the shapes they enclose 
of good proportion. Similarly seats, steering wheel 
and other controls need the careful attention to desigg 
which will result in greater operator efficiency, ang 
which may be the final controlling influence when the 


1,2,3 Reach Truck A new principle allows this electric fork 
lift truck to work in an aisle of only 5 ft 6 inches, thus it 
creasing warehouse accommodation. Whilst carrying its load th 
forks are withdrawn within the wheelbase, giving a much reduced 
turning circle and greater stability. For stacking, the load is lifted 
to the requisite height and the mast pushed forward to the front 
The forms are practical and have well proportioned radii at th 
corners. Particular attention has been paid to the detailing @ 
the control panel which includes an indicator showing the operator 
exactly in what direction he can expect to move when he starts off. 
DESIGNER A.R.E. Arnot. MAKER Lansing Bagnall Ltd. LOADING 
CAPACITY 2200 lbs. 
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45,6 Electromatic Satisfying forms in this electric truck 
have been contrived within the demands of access and manu- 
facture and a high degree of finish has been obtained inside very 
tight specifications. It has a comparatively light weight covering 
over a heavy base frame, and the whole back swings down to 
expose the batteries. The raising is by chains and not hydraulic. 
Colour is a smart grey-green with a dark green base and an 
aluminium trim which acts as a rubbing strip. CONSULTANT 
DESIGNERS Wilkes & Ashmore. MAKER Leverstart Ltd. LOADING 
CAPACITIES 1200 and 2000 /bs. 








Fork lift trucks 
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prospective purchaser is faced with a choice of models. 
It has often been demonstrated that operators take 
more care of well designed equipment. 

As might be expected the electric vehicles are on the 
whole the cleanest and most satisfying of the fork lift 
trucks, but even here, as in the case of the diesel types, 
the unfinished look of the body over the front wheels 
shows a common failure to tackle the more difficult 
design problems. One notable exception is the Lever- 
start ‘Electromatic’ (page 19) a new product from one 
of the smallest firms in the industry. Leverstart Ltd 
employed a firm of industrial design consultants, 
Wilkes & Ashmore, chosen from a list of names 
recommended by the CoID’s Record of Designers, and 
the result is perhaps the most successful in appearance 
of the British made fork lift trucks on the market. 

This truck has a very heavy base frame on which all 
mechanism and batteries are mounted. Sheet metal 
covers over the mechanism give an overall visual 
simplicity and are designed to give immediate accessi- 
bility for maintenance, the complete rear section 
hinging back to rest on the projecting framework of the 
seat. The machine is finished in a grey-green colour 
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with a rolled aluminium trim intended as a fender. 


own drawing offices, and such trucks as the ‘Staca- 
truc’, the ‘Coventry Climax’ and the ‘Reach Truck’ 
by Lansing Bagnall have achieved high design stan- 
dards. The industry is highly competitive but, as the 
illustrations show, all fork lift trucks tend to look alike, 


clearly defined character to their own designs to dis- 
tinguish them from their competitors’ models. This 
can be done by applying styling gimmicks — an approach 
which is hardly suitable in a utilitarian product of this 
type. A more realistic method is to allow the external 
form to grow naturally out of the functional require. 
ments, to make the most of the mechanical and opers- 


Other British manufacturers have relied on their 


Some firms are deeply conscious of the need to give a 


ting differences that are present and to treat the whole 
with a sensitivity to form and colour normally associ- 
ted with products for the domestic market. It is here 
that the services of the industrial designer, with ex- 
perience of similar problems in other industries, can be 
of value — services which are clearly appreciated by the 
American Hyster Company, whose debt to Henry Drey- 
fuss is acknowledged on the firm’s sales literature. 








7,8 Stacatruc This electric truck is well detailed but is 
successful at the front end where mechanism at the base of & 
mast and fork remain exposed. The design has been largely oot 
trolled by the need for compact stowage of essential componeat © 
and good access for maintenance and battery charging. Visual | 
interest is mostly concentrated on the cast counterweight which 
forms the back of the truck. MAKER I TD Lid in association ath | 
Austin Crompton Parkinson Electric Vehicles Ltd. LOADING = 
CAPACITY 4000 /bs. (DESIGN February 1954 pages 7-10). t 
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9 Foer III This new design is one of the smallest of the con- 
ventional electric rider carrying fork trucks and like the ‘Reach 
Truck’ shows how continual efforts are being made to increase 
manoeuvrability within warehouse aisles. The treatment is compact 
and simple; the steering column and control panel being brought 
together in an enclosed free standing column. Because of the short 
wheelbase this column rises vertically from the front wheels and 
inclines towards the driver near the top. DESIGNER A.R.E. Arnot 
MAKER Lansing Bagnall Ltd. LOADING CAPACITY 3000 /bs 


10,11 Diamatic A diesel powered machine with automatic 
transmission and power steering of good overall appearance, 
though the drooping paint line at the rear is unfortunate. The 
main masses in the design are good in themselves but largely for 
functional reasons appear as loose chunks placed on the base. In 
this respect the visual treatment falls short of the clever mechanical 
design which allows the truck to be divided for complete access to 
the working parts. MAKER Diamatic Fork Trucks Ltd. LOADING 
CAPACITIES 4000 — 6000 /bs. 

10 








12 Coventry Climax Sky-Zone This machine is one of the most 
successful of the diesel powered fork lift trucks normally used for 
heavier work. Like the ‘Electromatic’ the forms are positive and 
simple particularly in the cast counterweight at the rear, though the 
design around the control panel has been less well finished. The 
engine's aspirator has been taken as high as possible and cleverly 
blended with the top guard to give dust free intake and rapid 
exhaust dispersal. MAKER Fork Lift Truck Division, Coventry 
Climax Engines Ltd. LOADING CAPACITIES 4000-7000 /bs. 











Fork lift trucks 14 
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13,14 Hyster This American diesel truck has a sureness of touch , 


in the handling of the external design characteristic of all 
models made by this company. The single mast is a new improve- 
ment giving the operator maximum visibility for load manipula- 
tion and resulting in a much tidier appearance at the front. 


16 Irion A German diesel employing a side loading principle. It 
has a straightforward if slightly unsubtle statement of form which 
might be expected from Germany. But it is smaller and incom- 
parably more successful in appearance than some British examples 


of similar size. The treatment of the driving cab gives good 
all round visibility. MAKER Albert Irion Nachf. UK AGENT Materials 
Handling Equipment (Great Britain) Ltd. LOADING CAPACITIES 
6700 and 11200 /bs. 

15 16 


CONSULTANT DESIGNER Henry Dreyfuss. MAKER The Hyster Co. 
UK AGENT Fred Myers Ltd. LOADING CAPACITY 4000 lbs. 











1§ Overlander This heavy diesel machine designed for work 
over rough country shows a more serious attempt at visual 
integration than is normal in this type of heavy vehicle, though it 
could still be much improved. Squeeze clamps and other attach- 
ments are new developments in mechanical handling which can 
now be fitted to the ‘Overlander’. These devices offer the in- 
dustrial designer fresh possibilities for distinctive treatments. 
MAKER Conveyancer Fork Trucks Ltd. 
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rc Display stand for exports 








THIS DEMOUNTABLE DISPLAY STAND, designed by 
Robert Wetmore, was introduced last autumn for 
special window displays of ‘Poole Pottery’ in South 
African retail stores. Lucien Myers, managing director 
of Carter, Stabler & Adams Ltd, commissioned it when 
the firm’s South African agent reported a need for a 
flexible display stand to tour retail stores there. 

The stand consists of a series of basic units which 
can be fitted together in a variety of different arrange- 
ments. It is designed so that it is easily demountable 





and it packs into one crate. The illustration above 
shows an arrangement using all the units. The basic 
framework and the shelves are in dark red mahogany 
and the tables are in framed hardboard covered with 
grey fabric; two of the background panels are covered 


Sek 


with woven straw and two with a grey linen fabric. 
The retailer is provided with notes and photographs 
which show how the units are fitted together, and give 
various suggested displays and arrangements. 
‘ Another set of these stands is now being produced 
for use in exhibitions and specialised displays of 
‘Poole Pottery’ in England. 
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All retail prices quoted 
are approximate and include 


purchase tax where applicable 


1 Dining room furniture in 
mahogany; the sliding doors of the 
sideboard are veneered in rosewood. 
At present only available at Heal & 
Son Ltd, Tottenham Court Road, 
WI. DESIGNER Frank Guille. MAKER 
Kandya Ltd. £22 17s 6d (sideboard); 
£18 §s (table); £5 7s 6d (chair). 


2 Electric wall clock with spun 
aluminium case and aluminium dial. 
Mains or electric master clock 
operated versions are available in 
g-inch and 12-inch sizes. DESIGNER 
Jack Howe. MAKER Gent & Co Ltd. 
£7 4s 11d (9-inch); £8 3s (12-inch). 


3 ‘Phoenix’ vegetable dish in white 
opal oven glass on a black wire 
frame. DESIGNER Arthur Brown. 
MAKER The British Heat Resisting 
Glass Co Ltd. 18s §d 


4 Baby bath in polythene. The 
polished beechwood stand can also 
be used as a support for a carry cot. 
DESIGNER M. O. Rowlands. MAKER 
E. K. Cole Ltd. £2 19s 9d (bath); 

£1 15s (stand). 


5 Stoneware bottles, available in 
various sizes. DESIGNER Rosemary D. 
Wren. MAKER The Oxshott Pottery. 
£7 75 (left); £6 6s (right). 
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Review of current design 


A selection of items recently accepted for inclusion in ‘Design Review’, the CoID’s 
photographic and sample record of current well designed British goods. ‘Design 
Review’ forms an essential part of The Design Centre, 28 Haymarket, sw1, which 
is open on weekdays from 9.30 am — §.30 pm. 
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6 Bedroom suite in mahogany and 
mahogany veneer; the doors and 
drawer fronts are veneered in 

African and Honduras mahogany in 
alternate stripes. DESIGNERS Ward & 
, Austin. MAKER Loughborough Cabinet 
) Manufacturing Co Ltd. £57 10s 
wardrobe); £53 19s 6d (dressing 

1 table); £7 16s (stool); £53 (chest of 














drawer 








7 Arm chair moulded in glass fibre 
reinforced plastics and upholstered 
with foam rubber and woven fabric; 
the chair is also available with a 
sprayed cellulose finish. DESIGNERS 
Aidron Duckworth and Ruth 
Windmiller-Duckworth. MAKER 
Aidron Duckworth. £38. 


8 Decorative tiles made up of shiny 
white glazed areas applied on a 
matt background of black, blue or 
red. DESIGNER Brian Hubbard. 
MAKER Chelsea Pottery Ltd. 6s each. 


9 Pickle servers, hand made in 

silver with a ‘butler’ finish. DESIGNER 
G. G. Bellamy. MAKER Bellamy & 
Tarratt. £8 8s. 


10 Vacuum cleaner, stove enamelled 
in blue and grey. The hose stretches 
so that approximately 1,000 sq ft can 
be cleaned without moving the 
machine; the dust containers can be 
thrown away when full. MAKER 
Hoover Ltd. £33 9s 11d. 


11 Double sink in fired ceramic 
material, finished with an enamelled 
vitreous glaze in various colours. 
DESIGNER 7. Hammond. MAKER 
Johnson Fireclay Co Ltd. £47 5s. 
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Firms from two industries combine in a new approach to home and foreign markets 
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Plastics for a potter 


THERE IS NOTHING particularly unusual about a new 
range of tableware in plastics. Melamine cups and 
saucers are familiar in cafés and railway buffets and 
several ranges are available for the domestic market. 
The fact that the latest designs are being marketed by a 
pottery manufacturer suggests, however, that some- 
thing significant is happening to the balance of rivalries 
between these two industries — the one as old as 
civilisation itself, the other essentially a product of the 
twentieth century. 

The new designs are the direct result of a close 
collaboration between the designers — A. H. Woodfull 
and John Vale of The Product Design Service, British 
Industrial Plastics Ltd, the moulder — Streetly Manu- 
facturing Co Ltd, and the converter (to borrow a word 
from the textile industry) -W.R. Midwinter Ltd, manu- 
facturer of ‘Stylecraft’ earthenware. This unusual ven- 
ture was largely prompted by a realisation of the rapid 
developments which have taken place abroad in the 
design of melamine ware for use in the home. Roy 
Midwinter, one of the pottery firm’s directors, had seen 
in a recent tour of overseas markets the tremendous 
increase in the sale of plastics tableware. In many 
American stores it was accounting for as much as 20 
per cent of the combined sales of china and glass. In 
Canada and Australia it was also in steady demand. 

Here clearly was a new export potential and also if 
British buying habits follow the American pattern, a 
substantial home market. Mr Midwinter was anxious 
to be first in the field but was aware that future possi- 
bilities rested on pooling the experiences of the two 
industries. The result is a refinement of shape and a 
richness of colour that will make a welcome impact in 
the home. 

What are the advantages of melamine ? Firstly, it is 
the most suitable of the plastics for purposes of this 
kind since it is extremely tough and resists stains and 
scratches. Compared with earthenware or china it is 
virtually unbreakable (within reasonable limits) and 
can be produced in colours that are richer and more 
powerful than those normally associated with pottery 
glazes. On the other hand, it is relatively expensive 
compared with the cost of a similar earthenware piece, 
it is normally thick in section and has not so far been 
decorated satisfactorily. 

In the new ‘Melmex’ ware, however, the thickness 
has been cleverly treated at the edges giving a more 
elegant appearance. This elegance is also helped by the 
design of the handle, very often the crudest part 
of a plastics cup. Instead of a one core tool which 
leaves right angle corners inside the handle, a two core 


tool has been used allowing an inward bevel which 
comfortably fits the finger and thumb. In addition the 
handle tapers towards the cup giving a better feel, at 
the same time reducing the knit line which would tend 
to show as a discoloration inside the bowl if a thicker 
handle were used. 

‘Melmex’ shapes and colours can be seen in the 
illustration opposite and may be compared with some 
other British designs also shown here. They should 
appeal particularly to those who like a bright and 
cheerful looking breakfast table — but are not too 
careful with the washing up. J.E.B. 


1 and 2 These close-up views of the ‘Melmex’ cup handle show 
the inside bevel and taper which allow a comfortable grip. 


—— 


3 Agroup of the new ‘Melmex’ tableware. Moulding problems) 
for the plates are less complex than for the cups and here the in- ; 
fluence of the ‘Stylecraft’ range of earthenware, produced by fj 
Midwinter’s, is clearly apparent. Retail prices including purchax 
tax: small plate 3s 9d, large plate 7s 3d, bowl 4s 3d, cup 4s 3d and 
saucer 35. 
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Other examples of British melamine tableware. 


4A design by Streetly Manufacturing Co Ltd which resembles an 
early American design by Russel Wright. Intended for cafeterias, 
it employs the very thick section peculiar to Wright at that period. 
5 A moulding based closely on a British Railways porcelain 
design for cafeterias - virtually a parish pattern. 6 A design for 
the domestic market by Brookes & Adams Ltd which is good 
apart from the over large hole in the handle. 7 Another example 
for domestic use by J. S. Peress Ltd which relies heavily on 
typical but unsuitable pottery decoration. 8 A design by Ranton 
& Co Ltd, also for the domestic market. This is pleasing but has 
right angle corners inside the handle which are characteristic of 
all these examples except 6. 
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‘Shay Rotogardner’ 


The retail prices quoted are approximate, and include pur- 
chase tax where applicable. In the case of the cultivators 
the cost of the basic machine is given; individual attach- 
ments are extra. 
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This feature describes the rapid development of a 
new industry specialising in powered garden tools, and 


illustrates the design problems that have arisen. 


Mechanised gardening 


JOHN GRAY 


THE DESIGN OF MACHINES for the garden, like that of other powered consumer goods, 
has progressed through three initial stages. The first objective was to make the products 
mechanically sound. Then came functional improvements creating a variety of 
attractive features from which customers could choose. Finally, now that the main 
technical problems have been overcome, manufacturers are turning their attention to 


appearance. 


This branch of agricultural engineering is new — practically a post-war phenomenon. In 
1939 the number of firms making rotary cultivators could be counted on one hand; 


today there are 25, producing between them §0 times as many one or two-wheeled 


— PO 


cultivators and 30 times as many rough grass cutters and hoes as before the war - 
nearly half of them for export. In 1955 the home demand for small cultivators was 
practically double that of 1954, and the demand for powered lawn mowers rose by | 
three-fifths over the year. Altogether approximately 145,000 machines were produced 


in 1955 and the 1956 total when released is expected to be greater. 


These figures mean that in the last year or so garden machines have ceased to be what 
the economists call ‘capital’ products; they are fast becoming recognised as consumer 
goods like refrigerators and washing machines. Thus, as the industry reaches the third 
stage of design development, it is being encouraged to design not merely for horti- 
culturists but also for the owners of suburban and small town plots. So far designs have 
been conceived by engineers concerned mainly with technical points. But appearance 
problems are already being tackled; and the time cannot be far off when some pro- 
gressive manufacturer decides to recast his machines with the help of an industrial 


designer. That would give a challenge much needed in this young and strongly 








competitive trade. 


The following illustrations show the progress and present state of the design of rotary f 
cultivators and grasscutters of all kinds mostly intended for use on small plots, though f 
a few are capable of doing the heavier work necessary on market gardens and farms. 
The state is clearly one of transition; some problems of design have been solved only 
to put the spotlight on others. Several of the newest machines are interesting both 
technically and aesthetically and they indicate certain trends in design that are likely 
to continue. But they are, taking the long view, early and experimental models which : 


should undergo continuous development as the new market for them is enlarged. 
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1 Shay Rotoscythe Windsor. MAKER 7. E. Shay Ltd. 
£56 12s 6d 

Rotary cutting enables the grass box to be placed at the back 
of a lawn mower, but the consequent change in appearance 
is rather difficult to accept at first. This pioneering model 
has several interesting features - the engine placed well 
down on the casing to minimise obtrusion, the strong 
handles of angle steel that frame the petrol tank at the top 
and the grass box guard at the bottom, and the small guide 
wheels at the front which both leave the grass upright for 
cutting as they pass it and enable the cutter to reach all 
verges. Clearly the design could be further developed; for 
instance, might not the grass box be shaped to match the 
other components without losing its functional efficiency ? 


ROTARY CUTTERS 


z2and 3 Kingfisher and Rapier. MAKER Farmfitters Ltd. 
£42 10s (both models) 

4 Shay Rotoscythe County. MAKER 7. E. Shay Ltd. 
£39 155 

Three models that show the trend in rotary cutters for 
rough grass. The ‘Shay County’, 4, gains from having both 
engine and chassis made by the same firm. This and the 
‘Kingfisher’, 2, would be improved in appearance if the oddly 
placed petrol tank was incorporated in the handle, as Farm- 
fitters Ltd has done in its latest model the ‘Rapier’, 3. 
Unfortunately the grouping and casing of the components are 


not so well integrated in this model as in the ‘Kingfisher’. 
3 
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LAWN MOWERS 


5 Hayn. MAKER Nutt Engineering Co Ltd. £29 18s 6d 
6 Flyweight. MAKER Thomas Green & Son Ltd. £37 18s 11d 


Two attempts to accommodate power units in traditional 
lawn mowers. The ‘Hayn’, §, has an electric motor inserted 


between the roller and cutters which is protected by a re- 
movable case. The ‘Flyweight’, 6, has a specially shaped 
petrol tank almost sitting on the engine, which is set low over 
the rollers. 


HAND-HELD TOOLS 


7, 8 and 9 Tarpen grasscutter, tiller and trimmer. MAKER 
The Tarpen Engineering Co Ltd. Grasscutter £12, trimmer 
£16, tiller £15 (transformer £4 10s) 


Three electric products made by one firm which sets store by 
appearance, as well as engineering qualities — 7, a hand held 
rotary cutter for rough grass on banks and other awkward 
places; 8, a small cultivator, also hand held, useful for 
herbaceous borders; and 9, a hedge trimmer. 
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10 Allen. MAKER Fohn Allen & Sons (Oxford) Ltd. £85 1§s 

This very versatile machine (seen here as a scythe) is 12 
particularly robust and suited to rough terrains and heavy 
work. The components have been neatly grouped between 

the great, solid wheels. 


CULTIVATORS 


11 and 12 Clifford Mark I and Mark IV. MAKER Clifford 
Cultivators Ltd. Mark I £96 10s. Mark IV £235 


The casing and the cowling are two important elements in 
the appearance of cultivators. In the Mark I, 11, the 
hoes and other ancillaries can be mounted before or behind 
the wheels. In the Mark IV, 12, a heavier machine, the 
cowling and the grouping of the components have given 
some degree of integration. 
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CULTIVATORS continued 


13 Landmaster Gardenmaster. MAKER Landmaster Ltd. 
£36 10s 
14 Farmers’ Boy. MAKER Raven Engineering Co Ltd. £74 


15 Shay Rotogardner. MAKER 7. E. Shay Ltd. £57 


Three light and inexpensive cultivators which, like others, 
can be adapted to perform many different tasks. Forward 
mounted tools, which take the machine along as they dig, 
are a feature of the new, light ‘Landmaster Gardenmaster’ 
cultivator, shown here with its grass cutting attachment. 
The petrol tank forms part of the framework of the handle 
as in the ‘Shay Rotoscythe’, and the engine is set low within 
the frame, with the back half cowled and the front half open. 
The ‘Farmers’ Boy’, a more conventional machine, shows 
how neatly the engine and accessories can be grouped over 
the wheels. The ‘Shay Rotogardner’ has incorporated a 
vertical petrol tank in the handle; and its engine is placed 
horizontally with a belt drive to front mounted hoes. This 
machine, like the‘Gardenmaster’, is designed for use on small 
plots and ‘is drawn forward solely by the rotary movement 
of the kces. 
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> JOHN E. BLAKE 


LEFT This detail of ‘Phantom Rose’ 
by Audrey Levy shows how the silk 
screen printing technique has been 
used to reproduce accurately very 
Personal qualities in the drawing. 
RIGHT Seen at a greater distance (the 
full width of the paper is shown 
here) the free cross-hatched lines 
merge to read as widely differing 
variations of tone. Four colourways 
from 32s 6d per piece. 
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WALLPAPERS 


Big patterns set new standards and offer a challenge to the home decorator 


A LITTLE MORE than a year ago the Lightbown Aspinall 
branch of The Wall Paper Manufacturers Ltd intro- 
duced for the first time a range of patterns printed by 
the silk screen process (DESIGN December 1955 pages 
18-23). Called the ‘Palladio’ range, these patterns 
represented an important step forward by the WPM 
group which had already made considerable progress 
in introducing tasteful modern designs to its machine 
printed sets. Now a second ‘Palladio’ pattern book has 
been produced with results that clearly outstrip the 
earlier and less adventurous achievements. 

Wallpapers have suffered more than textiles since 
the war from the limitations of traditional printing 
techniques, and more important, by the attitude of 
mind which accepted those limitations as intrinsic 
characteristics of wallpaper design. Designing for the 
machine was in fact an excuse for designing to a 
formula. And whereas many of the patterns in the first 
‘Palladio’ screen printed range showed too great a 
dependence on machine print characteristics, the new 
set has broken free with a flourish to exploit the many 
possibilities which screen printing can provide. 

Technical qualities alone do not of course determine 
the value of a design, though they are the means by 
which designers can achieve greater freedom of 
expression. Good drawing is of fundamental im- 
portance and here R. M. V. Busby, Lightbown Aspin- 
all’s director, has been successful in collecting together 
a group of artists who have accepted the challenge of 
this comparatively new medium and have created 
patterns which set a new standard of imaginative 
draughtsmanship for wallpapers. Robert and Roger 


Nicholson show designs which seem to express an 
ebullient pleasure in their freedom to use large motifs 
with a rich painterly sense of texture and tone. Audrey 
Levy is more restrained, but has perhaps a more 
sensitive feeling for the wall surface on which the 
papers will be used. In her ‘Phantom Rose’ design, 
shown on this page, there is a looseness of construction 
which is only effective as a pattern from a distance, but 
retains interest on close inspection because of the 
intricate drawing which intrigues the eye with its 
indifference to the hard retaining edge of each leaf or 
flower. Julius Frank and Peter Shuttleworth have some 
crisp geometric designs that are useful in correcting the 
balance of the range which might otherwise have seemed 
too heavily weighted with naturalistic subjects. 

The very large scale of many of the designs raises the 
important question of where they can be used. Cer- 
tainly display designers and shop fitters will welcome 
the boldness of approach as well as the bright and 
unusual colourings. But it is in the more intimate 
environment of the home that these big designs might 
prove most effective. Since the personal qualities of 
good draughtsmanship can now be reproduced accu- 
rately so that a large design can give pleasure at close 
quarters, a wallpaper can begin to take the place of a 
mural painting. Placed on a single wall at the end of a 
room, in a niche by the chimney breast, or at the head 
of the stairs, such designs could be treated as focal 
points rather than as a background to other furnishings. 
The result would be bold but, paradoxically, more 
restful than some of the small repeating stripes and 
dots which tend to dazzle the eye. 


Six patterns from the new ‘Palladio’ range are reproduced in colour overleaf. 
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WALLPAPERS 


1 ‘Sicilian Lion’. DESIGNER Robert 
Nicholson. Four colourways from 
57s 6d per piece. This design has a 
single motif nearly three feet high 
reproduced, same size, from a wax 
drawing. It gains a breadth of scale 
from the rough textures within a 
stylised conception. 


2 ‘Mimosa’. DESIGNER Julius Frank. 
Four colourways from 41s 5d per 
piece. One of the most charming in 
the range, this design shows a deft 
handling of the brush in the delicate 
stalks and leaves contrasting with the 
round blobs of the flowers. 


3 ‘Duet’. DESIGNER Eric Thomas. 
Three colourways from 59s 10d per 
piece. The delightful study of the 
seated figures makes the borders in 
this design seem coarse in contrast. 
This is the only weakness of an 
otherwise successful design. 


4 ‘Impasto’. DESIGNER Audrey Levy. 
Three colourways from 41s 5d per 
piece. An abstract design 
reproduced from a drawing in chalk 
on a rough paper. It has a freedom 
in execution that can inject 
non-figurative designs with a 
humanity they often lack. 


5 ‘Filament’. DESIGNER F. Williams- 
Gobeaux. Four colourways from 
34s 6d per piece. The intricate 
network of lines in this design has 

a sensitivity in the drawing which 
distinguishes it from many similar 
‘contemporary’ prints now popular. 


6 ‘Gala’. DESIGNER Peter 
Shuttleworth. Four colourways from 
37s 11d per piece. There will always 
be a place for the pure geometric 
design and this example is made up 
from shapes of interesting 
proportions printed in gay and 
stimulating colours. 


Chair by Elizabeth Eaton Ltd. 
































































































1 Old design for one of the simplest 
types of analytical balance. Gold 
lacquered brass parts and polished 
mahogany case on a thick black 
glass base are traditional 
characteristics. 


Orrin 


2 The new version of the same 
balance. The case is also of wood but 
has a grey hammer finish. The front 
panel, finished in deep maroon, isa 
heavy alloy casting which extends 
back to form the chassis on which 
the balance mechanism is mounted. 
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3 The old design for one of the more 
complex and sensitive balances. The 
dampers can be seen on each side of 
the balance beam; the weight loading 
mechanism is on the right with 
controls attached to the side of the 
cabinet; the optical device is at the 
base of the column, the enlarged 

scale being projected on the screen 

at the top of the case. 


4 One of the new designs showing 
how the various mechanisms in 3 
have been pulled together and 
integrated within the standard 
cabinet. The balance beam is 
enclosed and the controls for 
mechanical weight loading are on 
the front panel. The optical scale 
is in the centre of this panel, but 
in simpler balances such as 2 the 
aperture is covered by a metal trim. 


§ This balance is an exact equivalent 
of 3, but the balance beam is turned 
round at right angles to the front, all 
weights being loaded mechanically. 
The controls are grouped on the 
front panel, the operation being 
simpler and more foolproof than 
other types. Unlike the two pan 
series the case of this balance is 

made of metal. 
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JOHN E. BLAKE 


balances 


New British designs will 
lead in export markets 


L. OERTLING LTD has been making precision balances 
for a little over 100 years. During that time research 
chemists, physicists and others have demanded machines 
of ever increasing sensitivity, with the result that the 
micro-balance of today is capable of determining the 
weight of an object to within one thousandth of a 
milligramme. This demand for what, to the layman, 
seems to be a phenomenal accuracy has posed two 
major problems for the balance designer. Firstly, he 
must attempt to reduce the time taken to weigh each 
item, and secondly, he must provide a comparatively 
simple method of operation which is within the capa- 
bilities of the average laboratory assistant. Various 
methods of solving these problems have been developed 
over the years, but as each new mechanical device was 
introduced it was added piecemeal to the traditional 
balance structure until each machine looked like a 
complex assembly of unrelated elements. 


Integration to simplify operation 
In designing the new range of balances the first task 
was therefore to pull together these elements into a 
more compact and logical arrangement that would 
simplify operation. At the same time it was felt that a 
new aesthetic equivalent should be found for the 
expensive gold and black finished metal parts and 
mahogany framed cases which have traditionally been 
associated with precision balances. Oertling’s felt that 
there was a need for expert advice on this visual aspect 
of the design and John Barnes of Allen-Bowden Ltd 
was called in to work with the firm’s technical designers. 

The new designs are confined to the analytical series 
(less sensitive than the micro-balances but capable of 
weighing to within a tenth of a milligramme) since 
these represent by far the largest proportion of balances 
sold both at home and abroad. 

Two basic solutions have been provided for this 
group. The first is based on the simplest type of 





analytical instrument which consists of a balance beam 
with a pan suspended from each end. Before use, the 
fulcrum, an agate knife-edge, is raised lifting the 
balance beam so that it can swing freely, the reading 
being made by a pointer against a scale at the base of 
the supporting column. The old and new versions of 
this balance can be seen in 1 and 2. Although the 
mechanism has remained unchanged the components 
themselves, such as the pans, column, etc have been 
simplified in shape and a new case developed which 
provides an elegant setting for the delicate mechanism. 


Greater sensitivity 

Refinements of this simple principle have been intro- 
duced where greater precision is required. Dampers 
prevent the backward and forward swing of the pointer 
enabling quicker readings to be made; weights can be 
loaded mechanically instead of by hand; an optical 
device allows a much enlarged scale to be projected on 
to a screen, thus giving greater sensitivity. Balances 
employing various combinations of these devices can be 
obtained according to the work they have to perform, 
but the manner in which they had been added in the 
past can be seen in the old design, 3, where the com- 
plexity of the exposed mechanism could well confuse 
the eye. In one of the new designs, 4, the controls for 
mechanical weight loading and the optical viewer have 
been brought together on the front panel and a new 
feature — the enclosure of the balance beam to offset the 
effects of atmosphere and temperature variation — has 
been introduced. The new cabinet is standard for all 
two pan balances in this series. 


One pan balance 

The second solution, 5, has gone much further in 
tackling the problems of user convenience and visual 
integration, although in principle it is an exact equiva- 
lent of 3. Since all weights can be loaded mechanically, 
the balance beam has been turned round, the loading 
mechanism being enclosed so that only one pan is 
visible. The touch bar at the base of the control panel 
switches on the optical viewer and also places auto- 
matically the balance beam into the free position. It 
does this gently, avoiding the damage to the fine knife- 
edges which can occur if the manually operated 
instruments are handled roughly. When the weights 
are applied the values are shown in the apertures 
above the four control knobs, the final precise reading 
being taken on the optical scale. In this way the rapid 
mental calculations necessary in previous types, when 
several dials, hand applied weights and pointers had to 
be consulted, are obviated, and mistakes consequently 
reduced to a minimum. 

Design in these examples can be seen as a complex 
activity involving mechanical, operational, manu- 
facturing and aesthetic considerations. Here is a field in 
which technically we can at least equal the best on the 
Continent and can far outstrip the USA. The care 
taken to provide forms which match this technical 
achievement should be an important contributory 
factor in increased sterling and dollar earnings. 
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a modern 


The mace, designed by Peter 
Inchbald of Walker & Hall Ltd 

and made by that firm is basically 
simple, and its richness comes from 
the attention to detail. The jury 
considered that the winning design 
showed “‘a most subtle combination 
of intricate jeweller’s work and 
elegant silversmithing”’. The 
fleur-de-lis, a symbol from the 
university’s arms, is cast in solid 
silver, engraved and gilt. The 
engraving on the mace was by 

T. & A. Wise Ltd. 






This mace has recently been presented to 
Hull University by Kingston upon Hull 
Corporation, to celebrate the granting of 
the umversity’s Royal Charter in 1954. 





MACE 


THE TRADITION of mace making has never complet 
died out in England and about three or four are g 
made each year, mainly for civic and colonial authg 
ties. One of the most recent is the mace presented 
Hull Corporation to the newly chartered Hull 
versity, and it is significant that when the Worshig 
Company of Goldsmiths organised a competition 
the design of this mace, the corporation stipulated f 
a mace of “genuinely modern feeling” was required. | 

The competition was open to designers of Brit 
nationality, and over 100 entries were received. Th : 
were considered by a panel of 10 judges, includ 
Philip James, art director of the Arts Council, 
Howard Robertson, past president of the Royal In 
tute of British Architects, as well as representatives 
Hull corporation and university, and of the Comp 
of Goldsmiths. 

The winning design, illustrated here, was submit 
by Peter Inchbald, who is director in charge of dest 
at Walker & Hall Ltd. Mr Inchbald originally train 
as a painter, and joined Walker & Hall Ltd three ye Cs 
ago while studying part time in the department 
silversmithing at the Royal College of Art. 

Mr Inchbald’s design is ceremonial, but at the same 
time it is light and unpompous. The mace is 3 ft 7 
long and made of parcel gilt sterling silver; the globes 
at the head, tail and knop are chased in patterns bagel 
on intersecting diameters and enclosed in a ‘cage’ 
reeded wires. The line of the shaft is broken as li 
possible, and the open cages give the mace a s 
lightness ; the coronet, torch and rose sprays at the 
and the fleur-de-lis at the base echo the herall 
of the coats of arms. 

Fine design and craftsmanship in silver is a tri 
which depends today on the support of the p 
rather than the private patron, and it is encouragi 
see that so many of the new patrons are aware of theif 
sponsibility. Hull’s mace, and the jewel commissi 
by Bolton Corporation last year (DESIGN July 1956 
36-37) are outstanding designs in this field. G.EN 
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The coats of arms of the city and 
university are applied on the head 
of the mace; the coronet, torch and 
rose sprays at the top are symbols 
from the coats of arms. The rose 
sprays were the work of E. Wolfe 
& Co. 


The stand for the mace was also 
designed by Peter Inchbald and 
made by Walker & Hall Ltd. It is 
made of Honduras mahogany and 
the top is veneered with figured 
ebony. The supports for the mace 
are turned and shaped in mahogany 
with ebony inlays and veneers. 
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Advice from the experts 


CONSUMER NEEDS 3 


Two articles in DESIGN for January discussed whether market research techniques could 








yt GRE tte 


assist design. The conclusion was reached that in general such research is directed at finding 


markets for goods already manufactured. Although the survey technique can be used to 


reveal needs that neither the consumer nor the manufacturer realises exist, in practice such 
use has not been made of this comparatively new tool. In February the article ‘Furnishing 
in the New Towns’ helped to prove this point, while the January articles ended with a plea 


for more research into consumer habits: research which could be done co-operatively by 


industries, with the results available for interpretation by individual manufacturers. 


The following article turns to the testing of domestic appliances by organisations which 


represent consumers’ interests. In this country no single body offers a service to the public 
with facilities that can compare with those available abroad. Although their spheres are : 


narrow the British organisations are even in danger of overlapping each other’s interests. : 


Has the time come for a comprehensive consumer research programme at the national level ? 


IN THE ABSENCE of reliable facts on consumer needs it 
should not be thought that the British designer and 
manufacturer must work entirely in the dark. A certain 
volume of knowledge exists on living habits and it is 
available for the designer to consult. In a few uni- 
versities fundamental research on ergonomics has been 
done. Government sponsored research into housing 
requirements and building techniques has resulted in 
small dwellings in the United Kingdom being better 
probably than anywhere else in the world. On con- 
sumer requirements in housing, women’s voluntary 
organisations have had a great deal to say based on the 
practical experience of their members, and improved 
standards owe much to their work. 

There are a number of organisations which are 
competent and willing to advise manufacturers on 
practicability within the limits of their knowledge. All 
too often, however, the basis on which such advice can 
be given is empirical only. This is not to decry its 
value in the absence of detailed and painstaking 
research; the views of a few experienced housewives or 
even one particular ‘agitator’ may result in a worth- 
while improvement in design. An example of the latter 
is the campaign, which was conducted almost single- 
handed for many years by Vera Colebrook and taken up 
as long ago as 1950 by the Women’s Advisory Council 
on Solid Fuel, for a really safe fireguard, which has now 
been established as a British Standards Institution 
fireguard BS 2788. This is an achievement, but it is an 
astonishing fact that a country so wedded to open fires 
should have taken so long to set fireguard and fireplace 
manufacturers a safety standard to work to — and a 


voluntary one at that. Perhaps without Mrs Colebrook’s ; 
forceful work such a standard would still be awaited by 
the consumer. It would surely have been logical for 
these manufacturers to have examined, unprompted, 
the needs of their customers. 


Quality, safety and durability 
The British Standards Institution, as is well known, 
sets voluntary standards of quality, safety and dura- 
bility for a wide range of goods, and these standards are 
worked out by discussion among producers, distribu- 
tors and users. To overcome a difficulty which the 
institution suffered of getting adequate representation 
of consumers’ views, it created its Advisory Council 
on Standards for Consumer Goods. This consists of 
members of the BSI Women’s Advisory Committee 
(representing over 20 women’s voluntary organisations), 
retailers and independent members. Their brief is ® 
provide “Objective information on the needs amd 
views of domestic consumers in relation to standards fir 
the goods they buy, so that industry standards com 
mittees [BSI] may consider the practicability of meet- 1 
ing their needs by way of standards or similar sale 
guards’”’. And also, to provide “Information and advice 
to domestic consumers and distributors on the stair 
dards and related safeguards available to them”’. 
The council was set up in January 1955. It soul 
found, in its own words, that “While the combined 
knowledge and experienee of the council mem 
enable them to form a reasonable assessment of 
ae to find what the com 
sumer really wants and needs . . . they [the council] 
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seek to confirm or correct their own views by direct 
reference to consumers’’. As a start, the council con- 
ducted an enquiry into the types of informative labelling 
required by consumers, by circulating a questionnaire 
to women’s and other organisations who passed them 
on to 20,000 of their members, to members of the 
public who asked for them, and in addition to a market 
research sample. The aim of this enquiry, says the 
council’s report, was “‘to enable the council to present 
to industry not merely an expression of its own views, 
but an impressive mass of objective evidence”. This 
indeed seems to prove the point that industry needs to 
be faced with evidence based on the requirements and 
needs of the ordinary consumer. To further this the 
council is proposing to strengthen its relations with the 
public by launching a scheme through which members 
of the shopping public could associate themselves 
directly with its work. Members of the scheme would 
receive guidance on shopping matters and would be 
able to use the council’s existing ““consumer advisory 
service”, particularly on products for which there is a 
British Standard. 


Seven sources of help to designers 

Women’s advisory organisations exist for most types of 
fuels and the appliances using them. Their origins and 
functions vary, but they all are knowledgeable about 
housecraft in relation to the fuels with which they are 
concerned. They naturally build up knowledge and 
experience of the appliances appropriate to certain 
fuels and they are ready to advise building authorities, 
architects and the public. The greatest emphasis of 
their work is on the education of the public, and they 
concentrate on the woman in the home. They are 
sometimes consulted by enlightened manufacturers on 
details of appliance design and, informally at least, they 


The Swedish Hemmens Forskningsinstitut cannot guess: it must 
know exactly. Hence the stop watch and the recording of the 
minutest detail. HF I works not only in laboratories, but studies 
the home itself and the operations carried out there. Its ‘works 
study’ techniques have influenced the functional design of 
household equipment. H FI is Government-financed. 
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Some of the egg beaters sent to the Swedish H FI for testing. 


A test kitchen at the London headquarters of the Electrical 
Association for Women, the first of the women’s fuel organisations. 
The EAW has equipment on loan for six months from manu- 
facturers, to whom confidential reports are sent. The other fuel 
organisations are the Women’s Gas Federation and the Women’s 
Advisory Council on Solid Fuel. 
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are far from shy of telling manufacturers what is wrong 
in their appliances. Indeed, two of these bodies claim 
that it is their function to represent the consumer. 

The Electrical Association for Women, founded in 
1924 by the late Dame Caroline Haslett, has con- 
ducted surveys from time to time to find out what 
women want in electrical equipment. For example, the 
association recently conducted a survey for the British 
Electrical Manufacturers’ Association among 1,800 
members from 61 branches on their preferences for 
sizes of boiling plates. In 1952 the EA W published the 
results of a large survey on domestic electrical equip- 
ment, “Towards Perfection’. The EAW is financed by 
members’ contributions and donations. It has its own 
premises in London. 

The Women’s Gas Federation, set up in 1935 as an 
“independent national association” under the sponsor- 
ship of the gas industry, differs from the EAW in not 
confining itself to the subject of its fuel, although it 
does much to influence manufacturers of appliances. 
It was formed to provide a channel for voicing the 
opinion of women who use gas, but it has always put 
much emphasis on home management in general. 
There are over 130 branches, all of them active and 
enthusiastic centres of discussion. The gas parenthood 
of the federation has not stopped it from talking about 
topics far removed from that fuel and its appliances. 

The Women’s Advisory Council on Solid Fuel was 
set up in 1943 by the Coal Utilisation Council. It is an 








One end of the Good Housekeeping Institute’s laboratory where a 
washing machine is undergoing part of its test. At the institute, 
products submitted by manufacturers are tested for a moderate 
fee. If approved, they are awarded the Good Housekeeping Seal of 
Guarantee, which can be used by manufacturers for product 
promotion. 


educational body, conducting training courses, lectures 
and conferences on the use of solid fuel and on de- 
velopments in appliances and solid fuel in the home. 
The council maintains an information centre in London 





and advice is available to architects, local authorities or ‘ 
the public. It also conveys, in its own words “‘to the | 
appropriate bodies the ideas and real needs of the | 
user”. The council is a clearing house; information | 
comes in from women’s organisations, and is passed on ; 
to manufacturers of appliances. On a small scale it has ' 
conducted some consumer studies, such as a survey of § 
the time spent on tending solid fuel appliances in the 

home, and on the use made of fireguards (in 1951). ; 


Towards value for money 

The Council of Scientific Management in the Home 
does not seek to educate the public directly. It under- 
takes research from time to time and recently pub- 
lished ‘Meals in Modern Homes’, an investigation of 
the work involved in the provision of meals for a | 
family, which it did with the assistance of the Building 
Research Station of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. It organises an annual lecture at 
the headquarters of the British Institute of Manage- 
ment, usually an academic one, on an aspect of scien- 
tific management in the home. Indeed, it was originally 
formed to prepare a British contribution to the domestic 
section of the Triennial Scientific Management Con- © 
gress held in Amsterdam in 1932. It is a voluntary body, 
a specialist committee of the Women’s Group on Public 
Welfare, with representatives from all the important 
women’s organisations, appropriate professional bodies, © 
and other interested organisations. Perhaps because it | 
has scarcely any funds behind it, its work is not well 
known. 

The British Electrical Development Association, 
founded in 1919, is financed by the electricity supply 
organisations, and it exists to foster the consumption of 
electricity. It undertakes a large programme of educat- 
ing electricity users, both industrial and domestic, by 
means of demonstrations, films, lectures, participation 
in exhibitions and liaison with the Press. These 
activities bring the staff of EDA into close contact 
with the electricity consuming public, and it there 
fore finds itself in a position to channel useful infor 
mation to manufacturers. 

The Retail Trading-Standards Association, founded 
in 1935; is financed by the subscriptions of its retailing 
and manufacturing members. Its work is concerned 
almost entirely with textiles. It maintains a laboratory 
for testing serviceability, colour-fastness, shrinkag 
and so on, and it can identify fabrics in terms of fibre 
content. The association’s object is to assist in m& 
maintenance of high standards in retailing, and it 
particularly active in the matter of accurate trade de 
criptions. It has co-operated in the establishment @ 
British Standards for descriptions of the proportiond 
wool in woven fabrics, and of leather, and it institutes 








legal proceedings against shops that contravene tht 
Merchandise Marks Acts. Its quality and sample testing 
service is at the disposal of designers and mamtr 
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ectures facturers, together with its experience of dealing with 
on de- consumer complaints, which has given the association 
home, | a knowledge of fair standards - which it defines as 
_ondon “reasonable value for money”’. 
"ities or The Good Housekeeping Institute founded in 
“to the 1924, is a private organisation which tests consumer 
of the goods submitted to it voluntarily by manufacturers and 
‘mation } awards a certificate and ‘seal of guarantee’ to those 
ssedon § products which “conform to the standards of design, 
e it has § construction and efficiency set up by the institute” and 
irvey of fulfil the claims made for them by manufacturers. A 
$ in the moderate fee is charged for testing to cover the work 
I). involved, which includes tests under conditions of 
| actual use as well as laboratory and technical tests. The 
seal can be used for publicity purposes, but it is only 
> Home awarded on the understanding that an article will be 
 under- replaced, or the money refunded, if it is not in con- 
ly pub- formity with the guarantee given. The institute has 
ation of been responsible for many improvements in design 
is for a subsequently incorporated in products as a result of its 


3uilding § tests. Prototypes of forthcoming designs are welcomed : 
ific all by the institut Over 6,000 slices of toast were made by the American Con- 
y the institute. sumers Union in testing 22 automatic electric toasters. Safety and 
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cture at Some of the British organisations described here convenience were also assessed in rating brands, and some were 
Manage- | issue bulletins or reports giving consumers information found “not acceptable”. The page below is a typical one from 
f sche | —- ducts. The BSI seodaces 0 qunstedtey fo ‘Consumer Reports’, the monthly journal with a circulation of 
ssout pro ° P " q y wer 825,000, in which Consumers Union reports its tests on all kinds 
og . ‘ ‘ 
riginally page leaflet ‘Consumer Report’, to which the publiccan of consumer goods. Reports always mention individual brands by 
jomestic | subscribe, and which gives information about British | ™m¢, whether the rating is good or not. The machinery for many 
z of the tests is also described and illustrated, as in the photographs, 
nt Con- ‘ Standards. The EAW also produces a —— and a below, left, showing carpet cleaning and a weather simulation 
ry body, § monthly card for its individual members which reviews device. 
mn Public 
nportant 
il bodies, . Mt eo Me aS 3 
— RATINGS OF TWENTY-TWO AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC TOASTERS 
ecause it Test samples of color check ( )#) brands were of high overall quality. Listing is in order of esti 
not well mated overall quality. Except where noted, toasters are for operation on a-c only, and produced 
satisfactorily even toast (see story). Exceptionally good and poor characteristics are noted in the 
_ ratings. Prices given are manufacturers’ suggested retail prices. From one to four samples of each 
;OC1ation, rand were tested. Except where only one sample was tested. the number is ne 
supply 
y ional BEST BUY < 
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portion a miiuencing change: in this article, in the May 1956 issue of “Consumer 
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t instituTes — because of shock hazard. The January 1957 issue reports that Lp apa od at $27.50. ft features sa Ward ‘ oe 86-8291. $14.50 plus of ak k 
ravene the , nsumers Union “was subsequently informed by the manufacturer vier which towers bread automatically CU's tests for performa: ‘ ' 








: | that the feature which had led to the ‘Not Acceptable’ rating had been 
ple testing eliminated. Retail purchase of two new samples, followed by engineering 
¢xamination and test for shock hazard shows that the manufacturer’s 

nd mafu- Claim is justified, and that the shock hazard no longer exists.” 
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new domestic electrical equipment; the Women’s Gas 
Federation publishes the magazine ‘Commentary’. 

While it is true that British consumer magazines and 
the daily Press also review domestic equipment, 
furniture and furnishings — and so help to keep their 
readers up-to-date on new products — the libel laws of 
England have been construed in such a way that the 
Press, in general, fears to criticise products adversely; 
but it must be confessed that occasionally the blame is 
laid at the door of the manufacturer in his capacity as an 
advertiser. Journalists all too often can express their 
disapproval only in the negative way of not writing 
about a product, or by mentioning only the good 
points and ignoring bad ones. However, some maga- 
zines and newspapers have recently taken a more 
balanced view. 


Freedom to criticise: the American view 

There is nothing in this country —- which prides itself 
on free speech — to compare with what seems to be the 
wholly admirable Consumers Union of US Inc, and 
its rival, Consumers’ Research Inc, in the United 
States. Consumers Union is a 20-year old non-profit 
making organisation, financed only by the subscrip- 
tions of its 800,000 or so members, and governed by an 
elected board of directors. It tests products — which it 
buys in the open market — publishes the results fear- 
lessly, mentioning every product by name and gives 
each a comparative rating with its competitors. The 


HFI makes studies of various operations in the home, and then 
examines existing tools to see how far they fit their purpose. The 
staff found no cooking knife handles it could recommend, so made 
models in plasticine, below, right. Now large Swedish manu- 
facturers make knives only with H F I-recommended handles. 








information appears in its monthly journal ‘Consumer 
Reports’. Some of the articles in ‘Consumer Reports’ 


would surprise British manufacturers. For example, on ' 


automatic toasters it said: ““many test samples suffered 
from construction defects and some were hazardous”, 
Only three models were ranked “‘high overall quality”, 
and one of these is labelled “‘best buy”. Of the 22 
toasters tested three were found to be “‘not acceptable” 
because of shock hazards. Details are given in such 
terms as: 

“Sharp edge on base may scratch table”’ 

*‘Noisy clockwork mechanism” 

**Toast rack stuck repeatedly in test, burning toast”’ 
“‘Crumb tray latch inconvenient to operate” 

Of course, there is also praise: 

“Controls were judged convenient” 

“‘Performance test judged relatively good” 

‘Speed of toasting relatively fast” 

It is interesting that the “‘best buy”’ was also one of the 
cheapest of the toasters, and was less than half the 
price of the dearest. In a survey of portable transistor 
radios, published in ‘Consumer Reports’, all 12 models 
tested were rated “‘acceptable’”’, but only two marked 
‘high in overall quality’. In any issue of the journal as 
many as eight or ten different categories of product 
may be reported on. All kinds of consumer goods are 
dealt with — radios, cars, clothing, branded medicines, 
domestic equipment and cleaning materials, building 
materials and food. 


New designs of Swedish Gense cutlery such as ‘Facette’, and 
even more, ‘Ellips’, shown here, owe their shaping — in the hands 
of the Gense designer Folke Arstrém — to the practical tests and 
functional studies carried out by HFI. Many Swedish manv- 
facturers are eager to take up H FI’s ideas. 
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The products to be tested are chosen in accordance 
with the buying needs and plans of its members. Once a 
project is decided upon, the market is studied to 
discover the most widely distributed brands. At the 
same time background material is assembled, including 
previous reports, government standards, trade litera- 
ture and journals. The engineers have to find out what 
consumer requirements should be met in each type of 
product and discover how to test for those qualities. If 
there is a widely accepted standard test method, it is 
used, but Consumers Union develops its own testing 
machinery where necessary, or will devise user tests, 
especially where only subjective judgments are possible, 
or are useful to supplement information provided by 
meters and scales. In the articles reporting the tests, 
the tests themselves are described in addition to the 
results for each brand. 

The ‘Consumers’ Research Bulletin’, which is pub- 
lished by Consumers’ Research, carries much the same 
kind of material as ‘Consumer Reports’; it is more chatty 
but just as challenging. Neither organisation permits 
manufacturers to use its ratings to promote sales. 

Obviously these organisations are of inestimable 
value to the consumer, who can have his shopping 
made easier, and rely on getting the best value for 
money by consulting reports compiled in his own 
interest and for his own benefit alone. With a clear 
knowledge of the advantages and snags of a product, he 
can make the choice that suits him best. It is clear that 
manufacturers can learn a great deal from these reports, 
and it is claimed that many do. 


A lead from Sweden 

It would seem that Sweden is in a particularly fortunate 
position in regard to research and product testing that 
benefits the consumer and, at the same time, helps the 
manufacturer by providing him with the kind of 
information that designers of equipment for the home 
should have before putting pencil to drawing board. 
The Hemmens Forskningsinstitut (known as H FI and 
translated as ‘Home Research Institute’) is now financed 
entirely by the Government, although it was started 13 
years ago by a small group of housewives, teachers and 
architects with support from women’s organisations. 
Its object is the rationalisation of working conditions in 
private homes and institutions, by studying dwellings 
and their equipment from the user’s point of view. 

HFI works in an exemplary fashion. It takes a 
household task such as washing up or ironing, and 
observes the way it is performed in actual households. 
It then works out the easiest, quickest and most 
efficient methods of performing the task. All the 
appropriate equipment on the market is examined, as 
well as that which is actually in use in homes. After 
Practical and technical tests, suggestions are made if 
necessary — which is usual — for new designs to suit 
their purpose best. 

It is surprising how much a manufacturer will take 
for granted, but H FI says that its task is not to “think 
and believe” - HFI must know for certain. This 
scientific approach has given it enormous prestige with 
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manufacturers and consumers, and the former have 
been quick to accept its proposals. For example, of 120 
non-powered appliances which have been investigated, 
half have been modified or radically changed in design 
by their manufacturers. 

The Swedish HFI publishes a journal for teachers 
and manufacturers, and issues other publications for 
the consumer. As it educates the consumer, so it helps 
manufacturers to fulfil consumer needs, by pointing out 
what is wrong with existing models, by suggesting im- 
proved or altered ones, and by giving manufacturers and 
designers confidential reports, for a fee, on prototypes. 

Similar organisations exist in Norway — the Statens 
Fors6ksvirksomhet i Husstell — a government financed 
body, and in Denmark. In Holland there is the 
Nederlandse Huishoudraad (the Dutch Household 
Council), which is a growing organisation with manu- 
facturers and representatives of women’s organisations 
on the governing council. The chairman is a chemist and 
among the vice-chairmen are the president of the Dutch 
manufacturers’ organisation, the home budgeting ad- 
viser of the Dutch National Savings Institute, labour 
representatives and home economists. 

Who will do this job for the British consumer ? The 
BSI may make a clearing in the forest, but its function 
is to serve industry. The strength of most foreign 
organisations described lies in their financial inde- 
pendence of business interests. As in other countries 
Britain must have either a Government financed body 
(it is significant that Scandinavian countries have a 


minister for consumer welfare as a regular member of 


the government); or one financed by small subscrip- 
tions from a large section of the public. Consumers 
Union in the USA started with a few energetic people 
and so did the Swedish HFI. Shall we find the same 
driving force here to help the consumer? Will the 
recently formed Consumers’ Research Association be 
able to provide the disinterested and informed criticism 
of domestic products now so urgently needed ? 


Organisations mentioned in this article 

British Standards Institution, 2 Park Street w1. Tel: MAY 9000 
Coal Utilisation Council, 3 Upper Belgrave Street, sw1. Tel: sLo 
9116 

Consumers’ Research Inc, Washington, New Jersey, USA 
Consumers Union of US Inc, 256 Washington Street, Mount 
Vernon, New York, USA 

Council of Scientific Management in the Home, c/o Women’s 
Group on Public Welfare, 26 Bedford Square, wc1. Tel: Mus 8944 
Electrical Association for Women, 23 Foubert Place, w1. Tel: GER 
§212 

Forséksvirksomhet i Husstell, Ringstabekkveien 105-107, Stabekk, 
Oslo, Norway 

Good Housekeeping Institute, 28 Grosvenor Gardens, sw1. Tel: 
SLO 4591 

Hemmens Forskningsinstitut, Ralambsvagen 8-10, Stockholm K, 
Sweden 

Nederlandse Huishoudraad, Anna Paulownapelein 7, The Haguc, 
Holland 

Retail Trading-Standards Association Inc, 356 Oxford Street, wr. 
Tel: MAY 9314 

The British Electrical Development Association Inc, 2 Savoy Hill, 
wc2. Tel: TEM 9434 

Women’s Advisory Council on Solid Fuel, 18 South Molton 
Street, w1. Tel: MAY 5358 

Women’s Gas Federation, 1 Grosvenor Place, sw1. Tel: sLo 4554 
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Street furniture 





GEORGE WILLIAMS Secretary, CoID Street Furniture Panel 


A CORRESPONDENT in a recent issue of “The Municipal 
Journal’ complained that ‘Outrage’ illustrations “‘de- 
picting the horrors of Subtopia”’ are not the work of 
municipal engineers, but are designs “thrust upon 
them”’ by the CoID. 

It was because of the spreading municipal and urban 
muddle during the past 50 years, that the CoID was 
asked, barely four years ago, to bring its influence to 
bear for the improvement of individual items of street 
furniture, by encouraging manufacturers to produce 
better designs. This collaboration has resulted in a 
vast improvement in lamp posts and other items, which 


has been welcomed by those discriminating local 
authorities determined to have only the best. But 
selection and siting are of equal importance to the 
design of the actual equipment with which the CoID ig 
primarily concerned. No amount of work on the part 
of designer, manufacturer and those interested in im- 
provement will avail if the user remains unresponsive 
to the needs of each site, does not appreciate good de- 
sign, or chooses unwisely from the list of new models 
which has been compiled. The new and extended 
edition of the CoID’s approved list of lighting columns 
will shortly be issued to local authorities. 


The illustrations show designs recently introduced at home and abroad 
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Folding gate 

This balanced gate or ‘barriére’, designed and made by 
E. Arthur Brown for a private car park in Chichester, 
seems to have possibilities for wider use. The beam and 
lower rail are of silver spruce to give maximum strength 
with minimum weight. The vertical rods are of aluminium, 
and the standard hinge fittings and balance weight case 
(with lead filling) are of steel. The two blocks on the ground 
at each end are concrete. In quantity production steel or 


light alloy could be used for the beam and lower rail, with 
an increase in the balance weight to compensate for any 
increase in the overall weight. Simple linkages could be 
incorporated, if necessary, to control lateral movement 
during the folding operation. This simple but well thought 
out design could have wide application - for farms, car 
parks, works entrances, railway crossings, or even the 
private garage. For special applications larger versions could 
be remotely controlled. 
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Disappointment in Cambridge 

Two years ago Cambridge City Council decided to replace 
some gas lighting. It was intended that the new installation 
should provide effective illumination and at the same time 
be in harmony with the character of Cambridge streets. 
Various types of light source were considered and fluores- 







local cent lamps were eventually chosen as being most suitable. 
But A number of manufacturers were invited to submit schemes 
ro the for Cambridge. The claims of this excellent BT-H design 
ID is below, right, (consultant Jack Howe) have apparently been 
© part ignored in favour of the design approved by the Royal Fine 
in ia Art Commission, shown here as a trial installation in St 
‘ Andrew’s Street. It is understood that installation will begin 
— this year in several main streets of architectural interest, but 
od des wherever possible wall lanterns will be used. 
nodels 
tended 
lumns 





Dutch street lighting 

One of the most interesting papers during the 1956 Con- 
ference of the Association of Public Lighting Engineers was 
given by Professor N. A. Halbertsma, adviser to the Nether- 
lands Government on road lighting, on ‘The Continental 
il, with Europe) Trend of Public Lighting’. These illustrations, 


for any § taken from the paper, show two excellent designs in 
yuld be t Holland. They are formed from a tapered steel strip, a 
vernent longitudinal weld completing the tube. The larger column, 


thought d left, is particularly well sited, showing how a good, suitable 

ms, Car design can complement the background against which it is 

ren the } placed. The lantern, right, was designed by C. Feltkamp, 

is could § chief architect, City of Amsterdam. Metal columns are more 
common on the Continent than concrete columns. 





% 





Lantern development 
‘Atlas Beta II’ fluorescent lantern. With its black canopy and 
yellow diffuser ends this is a most attractive and economical 
lantern for lighting Group B roads and pedestrian ways. It 
is of particular value for lighting in new residential areas 
and in the precincts of large buildings. MAKER Thorn 
Electrical Industries Ltd. 





Dual purpose column 

In some areas of Scotland there is no underground power 
supply, and overhead cables have to be used. In this design 
a remarkably slim shaft has been achieved, despite the 
heavy weight of the cable and the higher wind loading 
which results. MAKER Concrete Utilities Ltd. 
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These ornaments were designed by 
Colin Melbourne and made by 

John Beswick Ltd. 

The retail price, including purchase 
tax, of the bird is £1 2s, the vases are 
£1 7s each, the large cat is £2 and 
the small one £1 3s 6d 
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Ornaments 
mass produced 








THE PRODUCTION of decorative pottery — known in 
the trade as ‘fancies’ — forms an important part of the 
pottery industry as a whole. Many British manu- 
facturers have been worried recently by the large 
imports into the country of articles intended for the 
‘fancy’ trade, and although much of the ornamental 
pottery coming from abroad is poor both in quality and 
design, a certain proportion is imaginative and of a 
high standard. 

It would be true to say that the standard of orna- 
mental pottery in this country is not high, and that it 
has lagged behind other pottery such as tableware. It is 
heartening therefore to find a large and well known 
British manufacturer of ornamental pottery offering an 
interesting new range of bowls, vases and animal 
mouldings which are mass produced and competitive 
both in quality and price with the better imported 
goods of a similar nature. 

The name of John Beswick Ltd brings to most 
people’s minds the firm’s beautifully modelled scale 
reproductions of famous cattle, horses and dogs. It was 
to maintain this high standard and at the same time 
offer good modern sculptural forms at competitive 
prices that the firm took on the services of a sculptor 
and pottery designer, Colin Melbourne. 

Mr Melbourne, a former student at the Royal 
College of Art, with practical pottery experience, was 
asked to produce a range of ornaments suitable for the 
firm’s production methods and in harmony with the 
modern feeling in interior furnishing; some of the 
results are illustrated here. They represent only part of 
the range, but give a good idea of Mr Melbourne’s 
knowledge of form and the variety of designs he has pro- 
duced. 

All the pieces are in earthenware and hand deco- 
rated, the decoration being the responsibility of the 
firm’s art director, James Hayward. The glazes are of 
high quality with a smooth, dull finish; the colours are 
subtle but strong. 

As the production of ornaments is a facet of the 
pottery industry which is not noteworthy for i 
standard of design, it is encouraging to find a firm 
tackling the problem boldly and imaginatively. The 
reaction of both the trade and the public to the new 
range shows that it is also likely to be profitable to the 
manufacturer. A. GARDNER-MEDWIN 
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Overseas Review 


Haus Industrieform 





The Villa Hiigel from the air. On the right is the wing or ‘little 
house’ in which the Industrieform exhibition is held. 


Electrical equipment by Allgemeine Electricitats-Gesellschaft. 
The enlarged photograph in the background shows the Berlin 
turbine factory designed for AEG in 1909 by Peter Behrens. 



















Dr Heinrich Konig, honorary secretary, Deutscher Werk- 
bund, Wurttemberg-Baden, has sent us this report on 
Haus Industrieform, a permanent exhibition of industrial 
designs on show at the Villa Hiigel near Essen. Following 
this report is a note by Paul Reilly, deputy director, 
CoID, who compares Haus Industrieform with The 
Design Centre in London. 


IN OCTOBER 1955 a permanent exhibition of selected 
industrial products from Germany and other European 
countries was opened in a wing of the Villa Hiigel, the 
former home of the Krupp family, near Essen, an 
ornate castle-like structure built during the eighties of 
the last century. The exhibition is organised and run by 
Industrieform Union, a public utility organisation 
directed by Dr Paul Mahlberg. To house the exhibition 
the complete intericr of the wing, or ‘little house’ as it 
is called, was redesigned, the stucco decoration and 
elaborate wainscotting being removed and modern 
fittings and finishes suitable for an exhibition hall 
incorporated. Although the Union pays a nominal 
rent for the use of this building, the initial cost of 
nearly 150,000 DM was born by Krupp. 

The selection of the exhibits is made by a jury of 12 
German experts and current exhibits are replaced by 
new products as they are introduced on the market. 
The entire cost of running the exhibition is born by 
the exhibitors who pay 15 DM per square metre per 
month. An additional charge of 50 per cent is made for 
gangways and corridors, but if one firm occupies a 
whole room this extra charge is waived. The renting 
contract runs for a year but the Industrieform Union 
reserves the right to terminate the contract in certain 
circumstances. 

Even if a single firm occupies a whole room, all the 
arrangement of the displays is carried out by the Union 
(in most cases by Dr Mahlberg himself) though some 
exceptions are made, for example in the Olivetti room, 
and in displays of wallpapers. After its first year of 
showing, the entire exhibition was re-arranged. 

Haus Industrieform has received considerable sup- 
port from German industry and even the heavy 
industries, which had previously shown little interest in 
design, are now finding it of value. Public interest is 
also increasing and in spite of the fact that the Villa 
Hiigel is nearly four miles from Essen, and there has 
been no extensive advertising campaign, 262,000 visi- 
tors saw the exhibition during the first year. At no 
time has the number of visitors fallen to less than 200 a 
day. Not only are visitors counted, but their opinions 
are also sought. One firm for example has been carrying 
out market research among the visiting public to find 


as 


Overseas out which colour is preferred for one of its products. 
The information staff in the exhibition rooms have 
been instructed to report on comments which are made 
about the exhibits and this information is passed on to 
the firms concerned. Several large firms, including 
fireplace and glassware manufacturers, have made 
alterations as a result of these reports. 

It is not, of course, only the public reactions which 
are sought by the exhibitors. The advice of the 
Industrieform Union is frequently asked for in the 
eariy stages of a product’s development, and the Union 
is also asked to recommend designers. There is plenty 
of evidence from firms to show that substantial orders 
have resulted from showing products in the exhibition. 


Review 


The Union is run by a committee under the chair- 
manship of Dr Emil Rasch, director of Rasch & Co and 
president of the German Wallpaper Manufacturers’ 
Union. Although he represents a comparatively small 
group of German industries he has had very wide 
experience of employing and working with designers. 
A representative of heavy industry, an engineering 
designer and a lawyer also serve on the committee. 


Group of porcelain tableware by Porzellanfabrik Arzberg. 


Part of a special display showing the work of the Royal Dutch ’ 
Leerdam Glassworks. 


Display of enamelled kitchenware by various manufacturers. 
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Optical glass by Jenaer Glaswerk Schott & Gen on a display stand. A rotary turbine shown by Brown, Boverie & Cie. 





The Design Centre and Haus Industrieform compared 


Paul Reilly, who was recently invited to open an exhi- shown in The Design Centre and, from a two day 
bition in the Villa Hiigel, compares these two permanent visit, I would estimate only a fraction of the visitors. 
exhibitions of industrial design. The selection of exhibits would also appear to be on 
an entirely different basis, for at Essen one wanders 
FOR ALL THEIR SIMILARITY of aim the Haymarket from consumer goods to capital goods via occasional 
Design Centre and the German Haus Industrieform sequences of strange cast shapes on plinths or plat- 
are very different in conception and execution. But forms that on examination are seen to be industrial 
first for their resemblances: both are permanent though components bearing some likeness to modern sculpture 
changing exhibitions of industrial products chosen by of the blacksmith school, though much of this is left to 
juries for their qualities of design; in both, fees are the imagination since explanatory captions are few and 
charged to the manufacturers whose goods are selected; far between. 
both are housed in buildings of little or no architectural It is clear, too, that the German selectors have very 
merit; both are open free to the public; both are different standards in mind. Whereas in The Design 
intended to stimulate the demand for and the supply of Centre one may see a fairly typical cross-section of the 
well designed goods. Yet it would be hard to picture _ better-than-average designs from the industries repre- 
two more different displays, a point which may give sented, in Haus Industrieform one sees only the purest, 
some consolation to those who deplore the apparent simplest or most functional shapes. All the domestic 
internationalisation of tastes and trends in modern pottery for instance appeared to be entirely white, 


design. except for one tea set on which pale patches of quiet 
In spite of all intentions to the contrary, Haus colours were conceded to the vulgar visitor. 
Industrieform strikes a museum-like note, very clean Such intellectual purification must surprise and even 


(linoleum can seldom have been given so high a polish), shock the average citizen of Essen coming by bus from 
very aseptic in its wide use of white paint yet very his fiercely lit shopping centres where window after 
dramatic in its sudden colours and contrasts, very window is a-glitter with Gelsenkirchener Barock, the 
ingenious in its setting, but still a museum, as if the German equivalent of our own hire purchase glamour 
exhibits had been assembled and mounted by an art and gloss. But such shock therapy may well be the 
historian with a talent for display rather than by a_ right treatment where the gulf between the market 
shopkeeper with an interest in design. There is a place and Mt Olympus is so wide. The English visitor 
solemnity and teacherly quality about Haus Industrie- to the Villa Hiigel, however much impressed by the 
form which I hope and believe to be absent from The scale of the German exhibition and the purity of its 
Design Centre in London. The latter by comparison is__ selection, may yet return to London encouraged by the 
frankly a shop or showroom for manufacturers’ thought that over here the ideas of the few and the 
samples. The density of the exhibits points the con- instincts of the many seem to be closer together and 
trast. The German exhibition with more than twice the The Design Centre can be unashamedly commercial 
floor area contains about half the number of exhibits without losing sight of its main objective. 
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Miscellany 





Constant tension springs 

Tensator Ltd is manufacturing, under licence 
from the Eastern Metals Research Co Inc, New 
York, a constant force spring. These springs, 
sketched here, are made of specially rolled and 
formed strip steel, pre-stressed to a tight circular 
coil which exerts a constant restraining force when 
uncoiled from a freely rotating drum. For some 
load applications, and where torque forces are 
required, the spring may be back bent upon 
another bobbin, 2. 

We asked P. F. Booker, of the Institution of 
Engineering Designers, to comment on these springs: 
“The ultimate worth of these springs can only be 
judged by their behaviour and life under working 
conditions. The immediate advantages I see, 
however, are very much more compactness for a 
given movement against a spring, and in critical 
cases the elimination of dead weights — which are 
dead weights in more than one sense. Naturally 
go per cent or more of the springs used by de- 
signers have no critical conditions attached to 
them — quite often the actual force or variation of 
force is no criterion at all. The odd ro per cent of 
cases have, however, always given trouble, and 
many everyday examples come immediately to 
mind — the balance weights for window sashes, 
which are heavy and bulky, the window blind 
springs which are always far more heavily ten- 
sioned when the blinds are down than when up, 
the compensating mechanisms on chronometers, 
the wasteful friction brakes controlled by gover- 
nors on gramophones, etc. These new springs 
should make possible many improvements to 
existing equipment.” 
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The new ‘Aga’ 

In this new model, Aga Heat Ltd has improved 
on some of the less felicitous features of the old 
established basic design (discussed in detail in 
‘Good Form’, DESIGN April 1956, pages 16-21). 
The ash pit door and air grille are now grouped 
behind a new door that pairs with the lower oven, 
and the regulator is now modestly placed beneath 


we 
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the hob, leaving the rest of the front panel clear 
to display the trade mark, which is now as fine and 
dignified as the size and the logotype will allow. A 
new shaped hob, with thick returns, a back ledge 
and an angled front, looks tough and workman- 
like. It is in white, pale blue or buff vitreous, and 
will show wear less readily than the traditional 
black hob of the previous model. 

J. BERESFORD-EVANS 





Mobile exhibition stand 
This mobile exhibition unit was seen for the first 
time at the ‘Fuel Efficiency Exhibition’ last year. 
It consists of a caravan which expands to form a 
two storey exhibition stand with a floor area of 
about 12 ft by 11 ft. A kitchen, office and bar, as 
well as storage accommodation are included in 
the unit. The stand can be erected in two or three 
hours. 

The caravan is used by Ronald Trist & Co Ltd, 
to show electronic smoke detecting equipment; 
H. W. B. Burr, the firm’s group advertising 
manager designed the unit in conjunction with 
David Lindner, managing director of Rollalong 
Ltd, the caravan manufacturer. 
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CoID 


Changes in membership 

The CoID welcomes two new members recently 
appointed by the President of the Board of Trade: 
Whitney W. Straight, deputy chairman of Rolls Royce 
Ltd, and R. H. Crawford, managing director of 
Thomas Somerset & Co Ltd. Mr Straight has for many 
years been interested in design problems and during 
his time at the British Overseas Airways Corporation, 
first as managing director and then as deputy chair- 
man, took the initiative in setting up a panel to study 
this aspect of air travel. In Mr Crawford the Council is 
especially glad to have a member from Northern 
Ireland with a wide knowledge of the linen industry. 

The President has reappointed the following mem- 
bers: Miss Mary Grieve, editor of ‘Woman’; Michael 
Hope, chairman and joint managing director, Henry 
Hope & Sons Ltd; G. W. Lacey, a director of The 
British Aluminium Co Ltd; Sir Robert A. Maclean, 
chairman of A. F. Stoddard & Co Ltd; Ralph C. 
Sunley, managing director of E. Atkins Ltd and chair- 
man of BFM Exhibitions Ltd; and F. J. Stratton, 
chairman and managing director of Dolcis Ltd. 

E. A. S. Alexander, A. B. Clegg, H. H. Hutchison 
and R. L. Walsh have retired. Mr Alexander, who was 
prevented by ill health from accepting the President of 
the Board of Trade’s invitation to serve as a member 
for a further term, joined the Council in 1954. His 
enlightened approach to the whole problem of design, 
his prestige as president of the Glass Manufacturers’ 
Federation, his influence as managing director of The 
United Glass Bottle Manufacturers Ltd and his charm 
of manner have been of immense service to the Council 
in strengthening good relations with the industry. 
Both members and staff will hope to hear that he has 
been completely restored to health. Mr Clegg, chief 
education officer in the West Riding of Yorkshire, has 
done much to set a pattern such as the Council would 
like to see adopted by education authorities all over 
the country. Mr Hutchison took a lively interest in the 
affairs of the Council and persuaded his own trade 
union, the Association of Engineering and Ship- 
building Draughtsmen, to contribute towards the 
establishment of The Design Centre. Mr Walsh, as a 
past Master Cutler, has always given support and 
encouragement to the Council’s work in Sheffield. 


Mace for Australia 


This mace has recently been presented to a new university 
in Australia - New England university, Armidale, 
NSW. The university authorities commissioned Gerald 
Benney to design and make it on the recommendation of 
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BT C design officer appointed 

George Williams, a senior industrial officer at the 
CoID, has been appointed design officer to the British 
Transport Commission and will leave the CoID to 
take up this post on May 1. He will be responsible for 
the administration of the BTC Design Panel’s work 
(DESIGN Dec 1956 page 55), including the appointment 
and co-ordination of consultant industrial designers. 

A member and past council member of the Society 
of Industrial Artists, he received his early training in 
the motor industry and up to the war had been 
responsible for the design of a large number of private 





George Williams 


and commercial road vehicles, including racing car 
and other body design of a specialised nature. After 
war service in ‘HMS Vernon’ he joined the staff of 
Design Research Unit as a senior product designer in 
the engineering field. 

George Williams joined the CoID in 1949 to take 
charge of a team responsible for the thematic presenta- 
tion of road, rail, sea and air transport in the ‘Festival 
of Britain Transport Pavilion’, and for negotiations 
with the many organisations and firms who were to be 
represented in all Festival transport displays. After the 
Festival he was made responsible for that part of the 
Council’s work which is concerned with the engineer- 
ing industries, and has been associated with the 
steadily increasing employment of consultant designers 
by engineering firms. 

When the CoID’s Street Furniture committee was 
formed in 1954 his work as secretary included the 
administration of the committee’s recommendations, 
and also negotiations with manufacturers to encourage 
an improvement of design standards in many items of 





the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths. The mace is 
four ft long and made of sterling silver, and the head is 
engraved with the coat of arms of the university; all the 
hammer work was done by hand. Like the Hull mace 
described on page 38 — it is an example of how the public 
patron can support an ancient tradition. 


street furniture. The results of this work have been 
reported from time to time in DESIGN (see pages 46-7). 


REPORTS & CONFERENCES 


The caravan and society 


While the ordinary touring holiday caravan worries 
few people except perhaps the impatient motorist 
caught behind in a traffic jam, the residential caravan 
which forms part of a crowded permanent site arouses 
strong antagonism. This much was admitted by W. M. 
Whiteman, editor of the ‘Caravan’ and the ‘Caravan 
and Traders Trade Journal’, in a recent paper givén to 
the Royal Society of Arts, on “The caravan and its 
impact on society’. “The weaknesses today’, he 
emphasised, “‘are mainly aesthetic. .... . It is in 
careful siting, imaginative layout, landscaping, tree 
planting and taste that most is still to be learned’’. 
Clearly the contributors to the discussion afterwards 
were worried by the enormity of the problem, but 
showed a sad lack of understanding of the real diffi- 
culties involved. However carefully the site is planned 
or disguised the basic anomaly of mobile units set out 
as permanent accommodation, will always exist. 
Caravans of the conventional type can never quite 
blend with the landscape as permanent housing can. 
Good planning for permanent caravan sites must be 
recognised as a temporary measure that only meets the 
problem half way. The final answer can only come 
with a fresh appraisal of the needs which these perma- 
nent sites fulfil and a drastic new approach to methods 
by which those needs could be met. 


Fibre building beard 

An OEEC report on ‘The Fibre Building Board 
Industry in Europe’ has recently been published. This 
describes trends in the industry in various European 
countries, and attempts to define the conditions which 
would remove obstacles to international trade and help 
these national industries to develop. The report is 
available, price 9s (9s 3d by post) from H M Stationery 
Office, Kingsway, London, wcz. 


Retail management 

‘Planning for progress in retailing’ is the theme of the 
British Institute of Management’s retail management 
conference to be held in Eastbourne from March 5-7. 
Speakers will include Sir Frederic Hooper, managing 
director of Schweppes Ltd, and Sir Gordon Russell, 
director, CoID, who will discuss “The retailer’s 
responsibility for design’. 


COMPETITIONS 


Posters for Helsinki 

British Overseas Fairs Ltd is arranging a poster 
competition in connection with the ‘British Trade Fair 
and Exhibition’ to be held in Helsinki in September. 
Further details are available from British Overseas 
Fairs Ltd, 21 Tothill Street, London sw1; applica- 
tions for inclusion in the competition should be sent 
not later than June 1 


The Topham Trophy 

Tophams Ltd has announced details of a competition 

for the design of the 1957 “Topham Trophy’. Designs 

may be submitted as completed works, sketch models 
continued on page 55 
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or scale drawings, and should be delivered to the 
Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool 3 by March 12. Entry 
forms and further details can be obtained from the 
Secretary, Topham Trophy Competition, 34 Hus- 
kisson Street, Liverpool 8. 


Textile design awards 

For the first time this year the Textile Institute design 
competitions will be open to students of all nationali- 
ties. Details of the competitions are available from the 
Institute, 10 Blackfriars St, Manchester 3; the last date 
for receipt of entries is April 30. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Graphic §7 

‘Graphic 57’ — the international exhibition of printing 
and allied trades — is to be held this year in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, from June 1-16. This occasion will be of 
interest to designers and printers; and by good for- 
ward planning four supporting exhibitions, ‘AGI 57’, 
‘The Work of Eric Gill’, ‘The best in Swiss Advertis- 
ing’, ‘In Retrospect - Toulouse Lautrec to Savignac’, 
and the Ninth International Congress of Master 
Printers, have all been timed to coincide. ‘Graphic 57’ 
will be an international display of the latest techniques 
and machinery in printing and allied trades. Prepara- 
tory processes, printing and finishing techniques, 
electronics, paper and plastics printing bases and inks 
will all be seen and demonstrated. P.H. 


(el g=]e) al (omey A 


The poster reproduced here is the prize winning design by 
Ernest Witzig of Lausanne. All the colour has been 
concentrated in the pattern of printing rollers which are 
overprinied trichromate red, yellow and blue surrounded 
by black and white lettering. 
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Ideal home and gardens 

A floral market place, a ‘Pavilion of Gold’ and Eliza- 
bethan gardens will form part of the setting for the 
‘Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition’. ““Through and 
about this vast gathering of tented stands visitors will 
pass along wide, moss green carpeted walks which 
give the impression of spacious grass aisles and rides” — 
so promises the official handout. The décor at Oylmpia 
is by James Gardner into whose creations the curious 
may repair from March 5-30, weekdays 10 am—10 pm. 


Travelling exhibition 

Liberty & Co Ltd has arranged a travelling exhibition 
of its dress and furnishing fabrics; this will tour the 
principal stores in England and Scotland. The display 
units have been designed to pack into one of Liberty’s 
vans. 


Electrical engineering 
The ‘Electrical Engineers Exhibition’ will be held at 
Earls Court from April 9-13. 


Factory equipment 
The ‘Factory Equipment Exhibition’ will be held at 
Earls Court from April 29—May 4. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Well designed prestige 

‘This is Napier’ is a prestige book produced to publi- 
cise, particularly in the USA, D. Napier & Son Ltd, 
London precision engineers. Written to be easily read, 
but technical enough for the engineer, and skilfully de- 
signed to hold the interest of the blasé executive, this 
58-page book is a good example of how facts can be 
honestly expressed in words, whilst the illustrations 
and layout inspire confidence and compete with the 
more aggressive style of prestige production common 
today. The book was designed and produced by C. R 
Casson Ltd, and printed by The Broadwater Press 
Ltd. P.H. 


Booklet on retail prices 

The Ministry of Labour and National Service has 
issued a booklet outlining the scope and structure of 
the index of retail prices; it explains how prices are 
collected, how the calculations are made and how the 
index figures are presented. ‘Method of Construction 
and Calculation of the Index of Retail Prices’ is 
published by H M Stationery Office at 1s 9d. 


Smoke abatement 

The hundredth issue of ‘Smokeless Air’, the quarterly 
journal of the National Smoke Abatement Society, has 
recently been published. The journal costs 1s, and is 
available from the society at Palace Chambers, Bridge 
Street, SWI. 


Monotype publications 

Recent publications issued by the Monotype Corpora- 
tion Ltd include ‘Setting Mathematics’ and the 
“Monotype Mathematical Sets List’. Copies are avail- 
able at 2s 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


New appointment 


Marianne Straub has been appointed to take charge of 
weaving in the Department of Textiles at the Central 


Furniture choice 

On the opening day of the recent ‘Furniture Exhibition’ a 
special Col D committee selected further designs for the 
Council’s stand there from manufacturers’ displays. 
Here (from left to right) Robert Goodden, Philip Fellows, 
Mary Grieve and Geoffrey Dunn are seen considering one 
of the new pieces. 


School of Arts and Crafts, 
London wct. 

Miss Straub trained at The Kunstgewerbe School, 
Zurich, and then spent one year at Bradford Technical 
College; she has been a full time designer in the 
weaving studio of Warner & Sons Ltd during the past 
seven years and will continue to work for the firm on a 
part time basis. 


Southampton Row, 


Dame Caroline Haslett 

The death was announced recently of Dame Caroline 
Haslett, who had been director of the Electrical 
Association for Women since its inception in 1924 
until last year, when ill-health compelled her to 
resign. She did much through the work of the Elec- 
trical Association for Women to further the domestic 
use of electricity in this country, and her work for 
women and the home covered an extensive field from 
the improvement of labour saving devices to the 
wider issues of town planning. Her pioneering work on 
behalf of women is reflected in the fact that she was 
the first woman to hold many of her appointments. 


An industrial advisory service 
The advisory service of the National Union of Manu- 
facturers, which has been in operation since 1953, has 
now been made into a non-profit making company, to 
be known as the National Union of Manufacturers’ 
Advisory Service Ltd. NU MAS provides firms with 
advice on problems such as reduction of manu- 
facturing costs, improvement in the utilisation of plant 
and labour, the introduction of work study and 
incentive schemes, etc. The company now hopes to 
continued on page $7 
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As instanced by the article in the 
January 1956 issue of ‘ Design’, 
much interest has been aroused by 
the new range of Pel Taper Tube 
Furniture. Models include chairs 
of both the stacking and the non- 
stacking type, and tables in a 
: variety of heights and finishes. In 
N KEES, SY any setting where the furniture 
‘ needs to be able to stand up to the 
hardest usage and yet be in full 
sympathy with contemporary 
design trends and of the highest 
quality, Pel Taper Tube Furniture 
meets the needs perfectly. 





A catalogue illustrating the range and 

giving full details of heights, finishes, 

; etc. will gladly be supplied, 

Why don’t you? It’s a free ser- SN on request, together with name 
of local distributor. 

The Design Centre, 


28 Haymarket, London $.W.1 
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extend its services to the consideration of the design of 
the finished product — a field which it has not yet 
touched. 


A company expands 

Solway Flowrators Ltd has changed its name to 
Fischer & Porter Ltd, having become a subsidiary of 
the Fischer & Porter Company of Hatboro, Pennsyl- 
yania, USA. Until now the firm has produced variable 
area flow meters only, but during the next 18 months 
the firm aims to produce the whole range of Fischer & 
Porter equipment in this country, including differential 
pressure transmitters, pneumatic and electronic con- 
trollers, turbine flow meters, ultrasonic flow meters, 
data reduction equipment, etc. 


The ‘Oriana’ tested 


The ‘Oriana’ model being tested in the Vickers-Arm- 
strongs testing tank as reported below. 


The final self-propelled model of the hull of the new 
40,000 ton Orient liner ‘Oriana’ (see DESIGN January 
page 61) was tested in the Vickers-Armstrongs 
Shipbuilders) Ltd ship model tank at St Albans 
recently. 

Her under water hull has a bulbous bow, a new 
departure for British passenger ships, and the bold 
flare and rake of the bow above the water is graceful. 
The testing tank designed and made by Vickers- 
Armstrongs has a wavemaker to simulate a range of 
waves up to two ft in height and 40 ft in length, and the 
results against head seas in which the model was tested 
from ‘rough’ to ‘hurricane’ conditions appeared to be 
very satisfactory, with very little pitching. The 
‘Oriana’ will have the advantage over her older 
sisters, the ‘Orcades’, ‘Oronsay’ and ‘Orsova’ in the 
new inventions, materials and methods now available 
in shipbuilding. Certainly light alloy metals will be 
used in the superstructure and, as a result of saving 
weight, it is possible she will have an extra deck, giving 
her a considerable increase in earning power. There 
are, however, many unknown factors in using alloys at 
sea which are now being tested. At cruising speed the 
‘Oriana’ will make a wind of 31 miles an hour in still 
air and screens for the open air decks are being de- 
signed and wind tunnel tested. All passenger and 
crew accommodation will be fully air conditioned. The 
ship’s complement will be about 650 first class pas- 
Sengers, 1300 tourist class and 875 officers and crew. 

P.H. 
Lower priced plastics sheet 
Berite Ltd announces that improved production 
methods have enabled the firm to lower the cost of its 
range of decorative melamine plastic sheet, formerly 
known as ‘Berlam’. This is now available to the trade 
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at 2s 9d per sq ft, which, the firm believes, is now the 
lowest price on the market. At the same time the trade 
name ‘Berlam’ has been changed to ‘Berite Laminate’. 


Industrial films festival 

The first festival of industrial films to take place in this 
country will be held at Harrogate in October. The 
purpose of the festival is to show how films are being 
used in industry, and examples of productions from all 
over the world will be given. Producers and sponsors 
of industrial films are invited to enter them on a 
competitive basis. Further details are available from 
the Secretary, Harrogate Festival, 3 Patman Chambers, 
7-9 Baker Street, w1. 


New appointments 

Eric Paton, national chairman of the DIA has joined 
The Carpet Manufacturing Co Ltd as sales manager 
for the London area and the south east. 

C. F. Bircher, a former industrial officer on the CoID, 
is to take charge of the domestic appliance export 
activities of the English Electric Co Ltd. 


Regional Office 
Newman Neame Ltd, the publisher, has opened a 
regional office at 4 St Mary’s Parsonage, Manchester 3. 


LETTERS 


The new format 
SIR: May I congratulate you on DESIGN magazine in its 
new format. 

I was particularly pleased to see that you have not 
merely enlarged the page, but have really taken full 
advantage of the opportunities the larger page offers in 
terms of presentation. The layout and typography of 
DESIGN is now really first rate, as of course it should be. 
I am glad to see that the rather provincial fussiness of 
early issues has entirely disappeared, and the new 
typographical presentation is both virile and entirely 
readable. 

HERBERT SPENCER 
16 Blomfield Road 
Maida Vale 
London w9 


sR: I have just seen a copy of your January issue, 
which in my opinion is a very great improvement on 
previous issues. Layout and typography are excellent, 
and the abundance of illustrations makes it a book to 
look at as well as to read. 

In the past I have felt that there was need for this 
improvement, especially in presentation, and this 
more than anything else, has enabled me to resist the 
many attempts made to enlist my support. 

I would now like to take out a year’s subscription. 
May I wish you and your staff success in maintaining 
the high standard set by the first issue of 1957. 

JOHN DENISON-HUNT 
2c Hogarth Road 
London sws5 


SIR: I am glad to see the steady improvement in the 
typographical layout and presentation of DESIGN. 
Instead of being simply ‘bitty’ and jarring, the journal 
is now developing a whole-ness which is welcome 





aesthetically and assists attentive reading. 

The ‘Comment’ page in the February issue (page 15 
is especially pleasing, whilst the regular and orderly 
appearance of the last page (including the imprint 
suits well the kind of matter it contains. 

While finding much of interest in Jack Stafford’s 
article on ‘Radio and TV cabinets’ (DESIGN February 
pages 17-23), I think he overlooks the fact that most 
people buy a radio to fit into existing room schemes. 
This effectively controls the degree of change and 
innovation which can be introduced into cabinet 
designs. 

F. K. PEACHEY 

153 Windsor Avenue 
Hillingdon 
Uxbridge, Middx 


str: May I congratulate your magazine on its greatly 
improved layout. 
The larger issue shows great promise, and has in my 
opinion become the leading journal on design. 
I am sure it is being appreciated by industrialists as 
much as by designers. 
IVOR KAMLISH 
Assistant Designer 
Carter Group of Companies 
Poole, Dorset 


Consumer needs and the designer 
sir: The discussion on market research “Consumer 
needs and the designer’ (DESIGN January pages 18-21 
was a most stimulating one. I have found that the 
study of the way of life of a market and of the trends 
which influence tastes within it to be the most useful 
form of research on behalf of articles which sell 
largely on their visual appeal. As you know we fre- 
quently stage exhibitions here of up to 30,000 fabric 
continued on page 59 


Presentation tankard designed by student 

The George Bray Memorial Lecture of the Institution of 
Production Engineers was given last year by Sir Gordon 
Russell, director, CoID, and to mark the occasion the 
institution presented him with this tankard, designed by 
James Scott-Smith, a student at the Royal College of 
Art. Sir Gordon is a member of the council of the RC A, 
and it was at his request that the gift was designed by a 


student from the college. 
all ee 
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cuttings representing merely what has been bought 
and sold within a particular country during a par- 
ticular pericd of time. While it is frequently possible to 
detect certain changes in taste from a collection like 
this - changes which may become more marked in the 
future - it is virtually impossible to develop them 
effectively without an appreciation of the way of life 
into which they will have to fit. 

So much of design, when there is half an eye on 
fashion, depends upon the public’s becoming ac- 
customed to a change and accepting it readily at the 
time the merchandise becomes really available to it. 
Generally speaking, sampling seems to breed emula- 
tion and knowledge of the market can stimulate 
creation for the market. 

Much depends, too, of course upon the influences 
which are brought to condition the public to new 
stylings. I was particularly interested when I was in 
America recently to discover how much of the feeling 
of excitement in the textile industry over there is a 
result of forces which go into operation after the 
merchandise has been produced. The ranges of big 
firms in the States seem to me to be very little different 
in general concept and design quality from the fabric 
collections of similar firms here. But after the range is 
produced its fashion and design values are publicised 
to the full. Top decorators or dress designers are 
encouraged to use the most telling fabrics. The maga- 
zines and the stores play an important part in spread- 
ing the current design gospel and bringing it in a 
recognisable visual presentation to the public. As a 
result the public is better informed — if not hustled — 
and the manufacturer’s range gains prestige from the 
publicity given to selected items. It is particularly 
interesting to me that the public is at the moment 
being conditioned to things British, and in textiles to 
British designs. Having had the Italian look and the 
Oriental look. the typically English print has become 
the current favourite of these forces. There is perhaps 
here an opportunity for us to take advantage of the 
conditioning others are undertaking. 

DONALD TOMLINSON 

Director 

Cotton Board Colour, Design and Style Centre 
19 York Street 

Manchester 2 


CoID tours for designers 

sir: We certainly agree with the suggestion, put for- 
ward in your leader ‘Prospect and possibilities’ (DESIGN 
January page 13), that the CoID should go ahead and 
organise tours abroad for UK industrial designers, 
particularly staff designers. 

There was probably a time when people came here 
for the same purpose, but if the British car and much 
industrial and domestic equipment is in general any- 
thing to go by, that era is passed. 

Let us hope that your efforts will revive British 
Prestige in the design field. It is to our discredit that 
American, Italian and German designers do not seem 
to need such external stimuli, a fact which is reflected 
in trade and export returns in many product fields. 

G. A. S. PALMER 

G. A. Stanley Palmer Ltd 
Maxwell House 

Arundel Street 

Strand, wc2 
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Touring to see good designs 

SIR: To be able to see the unfamiliar in surroundings in 
which it has grown. matured and been accepted as the 
natural thing is not only good for us. but is more and 
more essential. Too long have we accepted the lack of 
colour both inside and outside the home; the shoddy 
furniture in many of our shops; the monotony of our 
housing estates; the piece of equipment which has 
been produced with little regard for its efficient use. 
We have accepted these things because they are 
familiar — our senses are used to them — whereas the 
unusual strikes a jarring note in our customary sur- 
roundings and so we ordinary folk who have not a 
design background suffer from a lack of taste and often 
resist new ideas. 

Your suggestion that the CoID would be giving 
valuable service by organising short conducted tours 
abroad is excellent — but the scope might be widened 
to include all executives whose decisions affect design 
and therefore public liking and taste. Particularly is 
this desirable in the field of architecture, so prominent 
in the public eye, and — in the housing field — so close 
to human happiness. The consumers’ (in this case the 
householders’) real needs may well be influenced if 
those who make decisions - as distinct from the 
designer himself - are brought into closer contact with 
good design, and their outlook widened. 

L. G. LARKE 
Highpoint 

Hyde Lea 

Stafford 


Ministry recognition for art schools 
sIR: I read your article on ‘Art Schools and Industry’ 
(DESIGN December pages 24-27) with great interest 
and appreciated not only the kind reference to the 
work in my own school, but more especially this 
further evidence of awareness on the part of your 
excellent magazine of the important role assumed by 
schools and colleges of art in the training of future 
designers in commerce and industry. 

However well intentioned your article was, there 
were nevertheless a number of factual inaccuracies and 
other arguable statements, and as you quoted me 


Box for photographic slides 

This photographic slide box, a phenolic moulding, has 
been produced by Lorival Plastics for Ilford Ltd. It is 
designed to hold approximately 100 slides, and the screw 
in the lid has been placed in a well so that the boxes nest 
easily. 


Hand held stroboscope 

This hand stroboscope, made by EMI Electronics Ltd 
has been designed primarily for use in small workshops. 
factories and garages, etc. It has a plastic case, and is eas) 
to grip and manipulate; its scale covers a range of 300- 
6000 rpm. 


personally as the source of your statistical information, 
I feel bound to make several comments. 

Most schools of art run a fairly wide variety of full 
time courses. A number of these probably lead to the 
Ministry’s own intermediate certificate or the national 
diploma in design in various specialised branches of 
art. Other courses may lead to qualifications recognised 
by different artistic professions or trades, while yet 
others result in no actual qualification but may well be 
very sound courses of training. 

All, however, must have Ministry of Education 
recognition if they are to qualify for grant (generally 
60 per cent of the cost of running the course) and 
without this financial subsidy the maiority of courses 
could not be held. 

When the Ministry of Education during the summer 
months of last year made proposals to most local 
education authorities concerning the withdrawal of 
approval of certain courses, these proposals were 
almost entirely in respect of those leading to the 
Ministry’s own qualifications, which courses con- 
stitute only a part (albeit a very important part) of 
those offered by most schools of art. It will be seen 
therefore that to suggest that Ministry recognition was 
to be withdrawn for ail full time courses in a very 
large number of centres is to present a most misleading 
picture. In fact it was proposed that approximately 50 
or 60 should cease to give instruction in intermediate or 
national diploma work (or both) and that most of the 
remainder of the total of 170 should offer a very re- 
duced selection of Ministry courses. The number 
which had recognition of all full time courses (ie 
Ministry and others) withdrawn was, I believe, very 
small indeed. 

Nevertheless, this threatened curtailment of the 
curriculum on a drastic scale up and down the country 
was considered both by the profession and by local 

continued on page 61 
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authorities to be an exceedingly serious matter, and 
one which was unsound educationally and eco- 
nomically. Moreover, the instructions from the 
Ministry had been introduced with almost indecent 
haste and without prior consultation with either pro- 
fessional or educational associations. Consequently 
they were neither acceptable to the majority of local 
education authorities who maintain the schools nor to 
the principals and their staffs whose main concern is 
the best training of the student. A deputation from the 
Association of Art Institutions visited the Ministry 
early in August when the matter was very fully dis- 
cussed. Broadly speaking, this resulted in the Ministry 
agreeing not to insist that its proposals be imple- 
mented at once, but to allow time for national and 
regional consideration of the problem. This is being 
done at present and one can only hope that an effective 
and realistic solution acceptable to the profession as a 
whole and to the Ministry will be found so that we can 
get on with our job uninterrupted by major changes in 
policy, which are unsettling to students and staff alike. 
Two final points must be mentioned. Part time 
students will almost always outnumber full time 
students (not only in the Provinces) especially where 
day release classes for various trades and industries are 
being run, but their artistic standards are very largely 
set by the work of students engaged in full time 
training in the same or associated subjects, and 
therefore to imply that many schools could easily be 
relegated to becoming part time training centres only 
is one of those dangerously simple solutions which 
blissfully ignore many of the most important issues. 
Lastly, it most definitely cannot be assumed that 

full time students transferring to a larger centre can 
expect to find, ipso facto, better equipment and more 
skilful tuition. While it will not be denied that one or 
two of the larger centres are now very well equipped in 
certain directions (particularly where there is a strong 
contact with the dominant local industries), it is 
equally true that taken subject for subject, many 
smaller schools can offer at least equal facilities and 
what is more important, the quality of the teaching 
staff (who often prefer to remain in a smaller centre) is 
certainly not of a lesser calibre. 

J. MARCHBANK SALMON 

Principal 

Lincoln School of Art 

Lincoln 


BOOKS 


Textiles and Ornaments of India, edited by Monroe 


Wheeler, The Museum of Modern Art, New 
Tiranti Ltd, £1 10s 

This is a difficult book to review; difficult, not through 
lack of scholarship or acquaintance with the originals, 
but because a reviewer sincerely wants to praise what 
should have been, at the very least, a valuable record, 
but is unable, in the present case, honestly to pretend 
that this is so. 

Your reviewer happens to know, and to have the 
greatest respect and affection for, the Museum of 
Modern Art, the subject matter of this book, Edgar 
Kaufmann Jr, who assembled the material for exhi- 
bition, and Alexander Girard who mounted, in the 
Museum in 1955, the exhibition on which this book is 
based. Alexander Girard is, without qualification, the 


York, Alec 
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greatest decorator of our time. The dullest material 
under his hands takes on the magic of Christmas Eve 
or a midsummer night’s dream. With such materials 
and colours as the silk and cotton tissues of India, her 
gold and silver ornaments, her jades and jewels, one 
can be certain that the exhibition was a ravishing 
affair. So exciting and revealing was it, in fact, that it 
launched a number of Indian activities in a people 
newly awakened to her arts: but, alas, carried over 
into this book an enthusiasm not sufficiently detached 
and critical to see how little of the magic survived 
translation into black and white. 

This seems to be as much the fault of the text as of 
the illustrations. Both the foreword and the first essay 
are models of how not to write about India — if not, 
tout court, how not to write. There is not much to 
choose between “a renaissance is being prepared” 
(Monroe Wheeler) and “aspect of preordained milieu” 
(Pupul Jayakar): and it is only charitable to Mr 
Wheeler, a great museum executive, to suppose that he 
was bogged down by the lush confusions and glycerine 
of Mrs Jayakar’s prose before attempting his own. 
America has yet to produce her E. M. Forster — has yet 
perhaps to fall deeply in love with any foreign culture: 
but there could surely, with a little thought, have been 
an Emma Smith or William Buchan for this occasion. 
One cannot even glimpse the heart of the matter 
through marshmallow and butterscotch. 

It is with relief that one turns to John Irwin’s 
purely historical analysis, with its workmanlike biblio- 
graphy. This would amply have sufficed for introduc- 
tion if it had been followed by rewarding illustrations: 
but these marvellous coloured and textured fabrics 
have been here reduced —- with one or two honourable 
exceptions — to the merest black and white details, 
flattened unsympathetically, many of them scarcely 
bigger than a postage stamp. Hardly anywhere does 
one get an inkling — least of all in the few attempts at 
colour - of the sumptuous quality, or delicacy, or 
brilliance, of the originals. 

Unstinted praise can however be given to the final 
section, devoted to ornaments and objects. These have 
been beautifully photographed and handsomely dis- 
tributed upon the page: an elegant and exciting piece of 
bookmaking. This section almost redeems the whole 
publication: half a book, particularly if it is the latter 
half, is perhaps better than no book at all. 

WYNDHAM GOODDEN 


Projekt, Sztuka, Warsaw, Cracovia Books Co 
Ltd, 12s 6d 

‘Projekt’ is the first issue of an expensively produced 
quarterly issued by the ‘Sztuka’ publishing house in 
Warsaw. Its authors state that they “want beauty to 
become an attribute of everyday life and not an 
exalted experience one seeks in museums and art 
galleries”. This theme is constantly repeated through- 
out the magazine and the existing Polish attitude to 
design comes in for some harsh criticism. In par- 
ticular it seeks to replace “middle class ideals of the 
sanctity of Art’’ by the merger of technical, social and 
artistic achievements which it considers to be the 
essentials of good modern design. An article on factory 
and tool design is illustrated by phctographs of 
modern Italian and Swiss factories, but these are the 
only foreign examples shown. The rest of the illustra- 
tions are much as one would expect: badly designed 
consumer goods, excellently thought out exhibition 


pavilions and the immensely vigorous posters. These 
posters with their mass appeal and wide distribution 
are the only illustrated examples which stand up to the 
high standards set by the authors. 

Although there is much theorising and not enough 
getting down to cases, this magazine is refreshingly 
outspoken. WANDA WISTRICH 


MANUFACTURERS in this issue 


Aga Heat Ltd, Mafeking Road, Smethwick, Staffs 

John Allen & Sons (Oxford) L td, Cowley, Oxford 

Austin Crompton Parkinson Electric Vehicles Ltd, Webb 
Lane, Hall Green, Birmingham 28 

Bellamy & Tarratt, 35 Cadogan Street, sw3 

Berite Ltd, Lammas Road, Lea Bridge Road, E10 

John Beswick Ltd, Gold Street, Longton, Stoke-on-Trent 

Bradley « Co Ltd, Albion Works, Bilston, Staffs 

British Heat Resisting Glass Co Ltd, Phoenix Works, 
Loxdale Street, Bilston, Staffs 

British Industrial Plastics Ltd, Tatbank House, Oldbury, 
Nr Birmingham 

British Thomson Houston Ltd, Aldwych, wc2 

Brookes « Adams Ltd, Barr Street, Birmingham 19 

E. Arthur Brown, 204 Hawthorn Street, Bognor Regis 

Carter, Stabler & Adams Ltd, Poole, Dorset 

Chelsea Pottery Ltd, 13 Radnor Walk, sw3 

Clifford Cultivators Ltd, Spring Road, ar 28 

E. K. Cole Ltd, Southend-on- Sea, Essex 

Concrete Utilities Ltd, Ware, Herts 

a ae Fork Trucks Ltd, Liverpool Road, Warrington, 
_ancs 

Coventry Climax Engines Ltd, Widdrington Road Works, 
Coventry 

Diamatic Fork Trucks Ltd, New Addington, Croydon 

Aidron Duckworth, 81 Stile Hall Gardens, w4 

EMI Electronics Ltd, Blythe Road, Hayes, Middx 

Farmfitters Ltd, Tatling End, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks 

Fischer & Porter Ltd, 205a Station Road, Harrow, Middx 

Gent & Co Ltd, 47 Victoria Street, sw1 

Thomas Green & Son Ltd, North Street, Leeds 2, Yorks 

Hoover Ltd, Alderton Hall, Alderton Crescent, Nw4 

Ilford Ltd, Ilford, Essex 

ITD Ltd, 95-99 Ladbroke Grove, w11 

Johnson Fireclay Co Ltd, Shelton New Rd, Hanley, 

Kandya Ltd, Silverdale Road, Hayes, Middx 

Landmaster Ltd, Hucknall, Nottingham 

Lansing Bagnall Ltd, Kingsclere Road, Basingstoke, Hants 

Leverstart Ltd, 185-7 Tooting High Street, sw17 

Lightbown Aspinall, Branch of Wall Paper Manufacturers 

Ad, Hayfield Mills, Bredbury, Stockport 

I oughborough Cabinet Manufacturing Co Ltd, Granby 
Street, Loughborough, Leics 

W. R. Midwinter Ltd, Navigation Road, Burslem, Staffs 

D. Napier & Son Ltd, ‘Luton Airport, Beds 

—- Engineering Co Ltd, Norwich Street, Cambridge 
Oertling Ltd, Cray V alley Road, St Mary Cray, Kent 

aoe Pottery, Potter’s Croft, Oakshade Road, Oxshott 

J. S. Peress Ltd, 162 Gray’s Inn Road, wc1 

Ranton & Co Ltd, 6 Commerce Road, Brentford 

Raven Engineering Co Ltd, 11 St John’s Road, Hampton 
Wick, Kingston-on-Thames 

Rollalong Ltd, Southampton Road, Ringwood, Hants 

J. E. Shay Ltd, Kingsclere Road, Basingstoke, Hants 

war gx? Aer org eeny Co Ltd, ‘Streetly Works, Sutton 

Warwi 

Tarpen om ee Co Ltd, Ixworth Place, sw3 

Tensator Ltd, Acton Lane, Nw1o0 

Thorn Electrical Industries Ltd, 105 Judd Street, wc1 

Ronald Trist & Co Ltd, Bath Road, Slough, Bucks 

Walker & Hall Ltd, Electro Works, Howard Street, Sheffield 

T. & A. Wise Ltd, 50 Broadwick Street, w1 

E. Wolfe « Co Ltd, 2 Alfred Place, Bedford Square, wc1 
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John Barnes, rsia; G. G. Bellamy; Gerald Benney, Desrca; 
Misha Black ose, rsta; E. Arthur Brown; H. W. B. Burr; 
Sir Hugh Casson, RDI, MA, FRIBA, FSIA; Aidron Duckworth, 
DesRcA; Ruth Windmiller-Duckworth; Julius Frank; James 
Gardner, OBE, RDI, FSIA; Kenneth Garland (Art Editor) 
(Cover); Frank Guille, msta; J. Hammond; Jack Howe, 
FRIBA, FSIA; Brian Hubbard; Peter Inchbald; Audrey Levy, 
MSIA; David Lindner; Colin Melbourne; Robert Nicholson, 
FSIA; Brian O’Rorke, ARA, MA, RDI, FRIBA; M. O. Rowlands, 
MSIA; Peter Shuttleworth; Marianne Straub, Fs1a; John Vale; 
Robert Wetmore, ms1a; F. Williams-Gobeaux; A. H. Wood- 
full, MsIA; Rosemary D. Wren. 


Addresses of designers may be obtained from the Editor. 








go Staff dining tables in solid walnut or mahogany, %, u * WA ¥ 


size 5’ 6” « 2’ 3” and 540 chairs used by B.P. Re- 


search Co Ltd. 
f4“#Go 


Your best bedroom will look 
prettier, your living room more 
gracious, your dining room more 
dignified—your whole house cooler 
in summer, warmer in winter when you 
dress your windows in pastel 
coloured Sunway Vevo Blinds. 

So practical too; providing privacy, 
preventing draughts and protecting 
fabric from fading. 

Insist on Sunway at your nearest 
retailer. Free colour brochure DE 


Used by Corporations, Public 
Companies and Banks. Stocked 
by some 300 retailers. 


VENETIAN VOGUE LIMITED, SLOUGH, BUCKS, 


gwe every Koom 
a SUNWAY »< 


Revolving and tilting chair. 
Upholstered in Coach hide 
effect cloth. Frame work 
natural mahogany. 


For details and prices please write to:— 


BERESFORD & HICKS OF LONDON 











Our new industrial age is revolutionising the 
things industry makes, the way it makes them, 
and the materials from which they are made... 


serving the new industrial age 


and Tube Investments—by its pooled 

skills and ““know how” in many engineering 
crafts, its fundamental and applied research 
and technological development—is 

serving world industry in this spectacular 
forward march .. . by components for 
nuclear energy plants and electronic devices; 
by precision tubes in many metals and 
plastics; by rolling mills, machines for 
working sheet metals, mechanical handling, 
machine tools, electrical switch and fuse 
gear, pressure vessels, gas bottles, steel 
sections and bars, wrought aluminium 
products, gland packings and mechanical 
seals; by prefabricated assemblies 





An ever-widening range of contemporary 
industrial needs is being met by TI’s seven 
Divisions and the resources are there to 

meet others as wants arise; STEEL TUBE 

CIVISION, ENGINEERING DIVISION, ELECTRICAL 
DIVISION, ALUMINIUM DIVISION. STEEL DIVISION, 
CYCLE DIVISION, GENERAL DIVISION. 

A booklet This is Tl Today, giving TI’s products in 
some detail, is readily available for those interested 


Tube Investments Limited 


THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 





Free standing Secretaire and Sidetable 


New designs made to order in matt black ebonized = OC Sy, Sino ad Syn we. aie 
mahogany, walnut and other woods. 


Reception and Dining Room furniture in this style J ( ae J ( ) [; 
; n olour ° n ualily 
(called ‘Pavan’) also available to order. — 


Specialists in fine furniture, fitments, uncommon 


fabrics and carpets, etc. P by 


ft fan Henderson Ltd. 


. 0 % ») ») \ y Sy 
184 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. Belgravia 3271/2. # ; P 


ARGYLE WORKS SHEFFIELD ENGLAND 
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hille convertible the new bed-settee 


Here at last is a bed-settee which is simple in action, 

practical and elegant. To convert the settee into a bed the 

back is simply swung down to clear the full width of the mattres 
The end panels are mahogany, the legs either mahogany 

or metal. The dunlopillo mattress is carried on a resilient frame 
Price varies with covering material selected 

An 8” wide shelf which clips on the end panels is also available 


To be seen at leading retailers Price from £56 13 0 


hille of London Ltd., 39-40 Albemarle Street London WI! 
HYDe Park 9576 


Registered design. Patent pending. 














HAND-PRINTED WALLPAPERS 


New designs in new colourings are being continually 

LONDON SHOWROOMS produced at our Kentish Town Studios and Factory, 

213-216 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD which are characteristically different and afford unique 
opportunities for individuality in interior decoration. 

They can be seen at our London and Branch Showrooms. 









JOHN LINE & SONS LTD MAKERS OF FINE. WALLPAPERS AND PAINTS 
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GOING ROUND 
IN CIRCLES 


looking for prime dry English Oak? 
Try Turners, who have 40,000 cubic 
feet in stock at our several Sussex 
sawmills, and most other English 
timbers as well. 





TURNERS of LEWES 


the timber merchants who 


specialise in craftsmen 





Albert Turner & Son Limited 
35 High Street, Lewes, Sussex 
Telephones: Lewes 520 & 521 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT 


IAIREUELT 
PaUslES-LINE 
STAvaays 


The full text of the papers presented at 
Britain’s most important management 
conference are now published. 


The twenty-two papers include: 


THE DESIGN FUNCTION - GAP OR BRIDGE 
BETWEEN PRODUCTION AND SALES? 


Mr. D. W. Morphy, Joint Managing Director, 
Morphy-Richards Ltd 


MANAGEMENT’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Sir John Elliot, Chairman, London Transport 
Executive 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION IN INDUSTRY 


Mr. R. H. Coates, Divisional Controller, Central 
Electricity Authority 





THE COSTS OF DISTRIBUTION - HOW CAN 
THEY BE CONTROLLED? 


Mr. C. A. Edwards, Managing Director, 
S. C. Johnson & Sons Ltd 


ORGANIZATION AND METHODS - ITS VALUE 
TO MANAGEMENT 


The Viscount Stopford, opt, Head of Office 
Administration Department, ICI Ltd 





These practical papers, that are designed to help managers solve 
many of their current problems, are essential reading for all 
persons holding responsible positions in industry and commerce 





FOR FULL DETAILS PLEASE COMPLETE 
AND RETURN THIS COUPON w 





To Management Publications Ltd 
Management House 
8 Hill Street, London WI 





Please send me, without obligation, full details of 
the papers read at the BIM conference MANAGE- 
MENT-—PROFITS-LIVING STANDARDS 


WALKERS 


(showcards) limited ADDRESS 
MANCHESTER I. CEN. 4965/6/7 
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SI QOUTMLIME 


GUARDPOST 























Rood End Road, Oldbury, Birmingham 


Phone: BROadwell 2291-2 


Lamb's Conduit Passage, Red Lion Square, 
W.C.1 Phone: CHAncery 7042-7845 
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Moser GLASS - 
as charming as music 


We shall be pleased to present it to you during 


your visit to the 
PRAGUE SPRING 


MOSER + CARLSBAD +: CZECHOSLOVAKI 


Your enquiries are welcomed by : 

Vitrea (Merchants) Ltd., 

6-9 Charterhouse Square, London, E.C.1 

Tel : CLErkenwell 1625 

Sole Agents for the United Kingdom and Eire of 


GLASSEXPORT, PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 





LASCELLES 
Line he 


2, 3 and 4 
(Ol) HO) G) 
37 801e) .< 


7 
GRAVURE- 
cylinder and 


flat plate 


ELECTROS 
and STEREOS 


kon ea 
p rea Teale Wan. 8765-6 


GWYNNE HOUSE, 15-17, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 





To DESIGN 
28 Haymarket, London SW1 


It pays 


Please send me DESIGN for twelve 


months commencing with the 
> 


to read DESIGN. If you have found this 


; . . ncl 36s r $6 
issue of DESIGN interesting, why not techies ° 


Please invoice me 


Name 


1USIC see it regularly? DESIGN has 

| during 
products from Britain and from overseas. 
It pays to read DESIGN. If you already 
see DESIGN please pass this on to a 


Description of firm 


friend. 
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Classified advertisements 


Rates: 9d per word (minimum, 15s). Box numbers, 1s extra 


Copy: Last date for copy is 10th of month preceding date of issue 


RECORD OF DESIGNERS 

MANUFACTURERS requiring the services of designers, 
whether for staff positions or in a consultant capacity, are 
invited to apply to the Record of Designers ColID, 
London, or to the CoID, Scottish Committee, 46 West 
George Street, Glasgow C2. They can obtain a short list 
of designers suitable to their particular purposes, which 
should be explained in some detail. This service is free to 
British manufacturers and incurs no obligation. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 

THE COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN requires Assistant 
(woman) to help plan and install displays in The 
Design Centre. Age 23-30, G.C.E. and art school 
training. Office or display experience essential. Starting 
salary according to age and experience £442-{501 
rising to £780. Further details and application form 
from The Establishment Officer, The Council of 
Industrial Design, 28 Haymarket, London swt. 


FINMAR LTD has several openings on its sales side for 
men and women with imagination and drive and a 
feeling for sound clean design. Practical and com- 
mercial training is an advantage. Applications in 
writing to The Managing Director, Finmar Ltd, 
26 Kingly Street, wi. 


PERSONAL SECRETARY required by Designer in his 
Kensington Studio. An interest in design essential but 
practical experience not. Write Box 227, DESIGN, 
28 Haymarket, London sw1. 


MANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

REGIONAL COLLEGE OF ART 

(a) Required in the School of Textile Design a 
SENIOR LECTURER with ARCA (Des.) or equivalent in 
Printed Textiles. Salary, Senior Lecturer’s scale of 
Burnham Further Education Report (men: £1,350 
£50-£1,550, women: £1,080 x £40-£1,240, plus equal 
pay increments). 

(b) Required in September a TEACHER OF COMMERCIAL 
DESIGN to National Diploma in Design level. Salary, 
Grade B of Burnham Further Education Report 
(men: £650 x £25-£1,025, women: £580 x £20-£820 
plus equal pay increments). 

Forms and particulars (stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope) from the Chief Education Officer, P.O. 
Box 480, Manchester, 3, returnable by 12th March, 
1957. 

ARTIST/DRAUGHTSMAN required to work in small 
industrial design office mainly concerned with design 
of domestic appliances, office equipment and industrial 
machinery. Write, stating age, experience and salary re- 
quired to Box 229, DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, London sw1. 


ENGRAVER/MODELLER required by N.W. London 
Engineers. Ideal experience would include hand and 
machine engraving; metal prototypes; modelling in 
metal and Plasticine with artistic flair. Secure and 
interesting self-contained post available for person 
with all or part of these requirements. Box 228, 
DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, London sw1. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

FURNITURE DESIGNER, 36, with experience of factory 
planning and estimating seeks post where accent 
would be on design, though no objections would be 


raised to other duties. J. A. Firth, Ms1a, Sandys Arms, 
Wickhamford, Evesham, Worcs. 


COMMISSIONS & DESIGNS WANTED 
FREE LANCE INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER offers services for 
product design in engineering and plastics. Original 
design, re-design, models, prototypes, working draw- 
ings. Box 181, DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, London sw1. 


EXHIBITION STANDS, Interiors and Quantity Displays. 
Our comprehensive exhibition service specialises in 
three-dimensional advertising, working to Designers’ 
and Advertising Agents’ own drawings, or to our own 
designs. We shall be pleased to quote you. FLUSH 
WOODWORK LIMITED, 641/3 Romford Road, London 
E12. Telephone GRAngewood 0123 (3 lines). 


INTENDING EXHIBITORS at Overseas Fairs should con- 
tact DAVIES TURNER & CO LTD for free guidance. Special- 
ists in packing and shipping Exhibits and Stands. 
Phone sLoane 3455 or write to 4 Lower Belgrave 
Street, London sw1, quoting Ref usx 680. 


DESIGNS, IDEAS, detailed drawings for new products. 
W. Bruce Brown, MSIA, FRSA, industrial designer, 
140 Roding Road, Loughton, Essex. Loughton 4138. 


TWO DESIGNER/ILLUSTRATORS offer free-lance services. 
Annual reports, design, production and illustration of 
prestige print, house journals etc. Box 231, DESIGN, 
28 Haymarket, London swt. 


WEST MIDLAND ARTS LIMITED, Barbourne, Worcester. 
Artists, designers for sales and technical literature, 
packaging, posters and point-of-sales aids. Unique 
speculative layout service. Write for details. Com- 
petitive rates, first class work. Quotations given. 


GODFREY SINCLAIR welcomes the opportunity to quote 
for domestic or commercial interior furnishing schemes 
and adaptions. Comprehensive service and fine work- 
manship for specially designed or standard furniture, 
fitments, panelling and upholstery. Carpets and 
fabrics. French polishing etc. Architects and de- 
signers will appreciate the careful attention to the 
small job which sometimes leads us to the large 
contract. SINCLAIR (Contract Furnishers) LIMITED, 401 
Hendon Way, Hendon, Nw4. Telephone HENdon 7533. 


FRAMING 

PICTURE FRAMES available in all sizes. Special design and 
finishes made to order. Mounts cut in a fine range of 
new colours. The Rowley Gallery, 87 Campden Street, 
off Kensington Church Street, w8. PARK 4349. 


PRINTING 

THE CARAVEL PRESS offers a practical design and printing 
service to all who appreciate original ideas and first- 
class production. 11 Moxon Street, London wi. 
HUNTER 0492. 


PROTOTYPES & MODEL MAKING 

RICHARD DENDY & ASSOCIATES, 4, 5 and 6 Seaton Place, 
Hampstead Road, Nw1, telephone EUSTON 7617 and 
1981, welcome your inquiries for experimental, engi- 
neering, architectural models, clay modelling, com- 
mercial lettering, rubber and plastic prototypes, 
animated displays, designs and drawings, prototypes 


and mockups, film special effects and models, p 
duction runs in rubber, plastic and white metal, am 

ment slot machines, theatrical properties, masks an 
costume trimmings and window displays. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

JOHN BAKER welcomes your enquiries conce 
creative photography at our studio or on locatic 
Telephone paDdington 2119. 8 Norfolk M 
London w2. 


PHOTO TYPESETTING for display and special letter 
direct to film, glass or bromide gives new possibiliti 
in typography. Needle sharp lettering, 100% cop 
fitting, unsmudgeable bromide prints. Write for detail 
PHOTO SET LTD, 9 Emerson Street, London sg 
Telephone waterloo 6630. 


PLEASANT SMALL OFFICE to let. Bloomsbury Sq 
Box 232, DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, London sw1. 


THE 1957 COLLECTION of the internationally kno 
“Artists Contemporary Wallpapers” is now availab 
containing over fifty new and exciting designs. 
details of this specialist range, please contact “ 
teriors’”’ Decorative Consultants, 1538 London Ro 
Leigh-on-Sea. Telephone 72029. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

HAVING PERFECTED the new American process 
Colour Photography for Catalogue and Broch 
publications, we feel this service together with a 
Artists’ Studio.and a fully automatic Printing P 
will be of value to readers of DESIGN. A persd 
service by the Directors is assured. Nutt & Stey 
Ltd, 3 Nedham Street, Leicester. 
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